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We are no politicians, nor politicians’ 
sons. We believe that Christianity is 
the mother of all right politics, and that 
till men are fully leavened by its truths, 
they will not bring forth good political 
measures ; just as a bad tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit. We feel that Christian 
Statesmen will be thoroughly conserva- 
tive of all that is wise and good, and 
radical reformers of all that is demon- 
strably bad. But much as we depre- 
cate political discussion in the pages 
of the “Thistle,” and much as we 
wish to speak well of the powers that 
be, we are driven, by the stern force of 
fact and principles, to entero ur protest 
against the Scottish University Bill, re- 
cently introduced by Lord Melbourne, 
It is full of fallacies—full of dishonesty 
—and fuller still of that folly from 
which the maxim emanates, ‘‘ NoGod.” 

It was introduced after the members 
of the General Assembly had retired to 
their parishes, and the probability ap- 
peared strong that the Fottish clergy 
would be scattered all over the face of 
Scotland, and either hear nothing of 
the new project, or have no time, from 
distance, to examine and oppose it. It 
sets out with the declaration, that it is 
the legitimate prosecution of the recom- 
mendations agreed to by the Commis- 
sioners of 1826; whereas, in fact, it is 
the laying of an interdict on their best 
Suggestions, and an arrest on their most 
wished-for measures. What could have 
tempted the framer of the Bill to quote 
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such a precedent and parent as the re- 
port of 1826, we do not know. This 
only we can vouch for—Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Lord Advocate, and the 
Attorney-General appear to be innocent 
of the measure ; for when waited on to 
be remonstrated with, they admitted 
their ignorance that such and such 
principles were broached in it. We 
wish the students of King’s College 
could get hold of the luckless scribe 
that drew up the Bill, The Bajeants 
would hang him up by the collar in 
the class rooms ; the Semis would give 
him a roasting* that would teach him 
better manners for the future; and we 
do think that none but the New Uni- 
versity Court would deprecate or de- 
lore the severity of his treatment, 
This we are sure of—that John Thom- 
son and David Cromar, the Janitor and 
Sacristan, would stand by and enjoy 
the chastisement; as, from these vene- 
rable worthies, (not excluding 
Pirie, of the Marischal College,) up to 
the Senatus itself, there is but one opi- 
nion on the iniquity and mischief of 
this measure. Let the young Anglo- 
Caledonians conceive the framer of the 
Bill bearing it on his back before 
and by the front of King’s College, 
during a snowy day: one volley of 
snow-balls would bound from the back 
of the astonished wight after another, 
till he reached Mr. Bannerman’s house, 
powdered and whitened, amid the com- 
miseration of the New Bill men, and 





* These are college chastisements at King’s. 
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amid the shouts and approbation of the 
good old-school advocates. What a 
ducking the Bill would get in “ Powis 
burn,”—what an analysis in Dr.Forbes’ 
class-room. The doctor, by the bye, 
administered such a testing to Banner- 
man’s first bill, that we wonder any 
one in their senses would give him an 
opportunity of putting a second in his 
powerful crucible. As to the reception 
it would meet with in the Divinity 
Hall, we need merely know that solid 
piety, and gigantic intellect, and im- 
mense erudition, are the gifts of the Rev. 
Doctor and Professor, to be assured that 
the Bill would go from his hands a thing 
of shreds and patches. To have some 
idea of the elegant and effective chas- 
tisement that may be dealt such bills in 
Aberceen, we should read the “ Aber- 
deen University Magazine,” a work of 
great power and great parts. As to the 
reception the said Bill would receive 
from the mathematical class-room, let 
it be pasted on the black board ; and if 
the learned and excellent Professor can 
keep himself from giving it a blow, 
instead of a demonstration, with the 
“ rod” or pointer, he will soon satisfy 
the most sceptical that it is a most 
anomalous proposition. He will find 
its centre, by the “ first of the third,” to 
be atheism ; its radii to be equal chan- 
nels of the central essence; and the 
circumference to be a motley line of 
mischief, madness, reductiones ad ab- 
surda, &c., &c. q.e.d. As for the 
clergy of Aberdeen, if they should be 
pleased to speculate on the measure, 
they would date is composition and its 
spirit to be a couple of hundred years 
before the Christian era, as Christianity 
is reckoned a nonentity in the said Bill; 
or if it bear any trace of the march 
of the nineteenth century, they would 
reckon its locality to be Kamtschatka or 
Macao. As for ourselves, the “ Thistle,” 
cannot away with it ; our every thorn is 
roused, and at this moment they are 
arrayed in fearful battle order, and it is 
with considerable difficulty that we can 
repress that tone of severity which some 
of our graver friends have been repro- 
bating. It was he of Kirkintilloch who 
cried, in the pride of his pageantry and 
power, “Give me a man, that I may 
fight him:” the “Thistle” cries loud, 
“Give me the Bill, that I may ‘ Thistle’ 
it, without one soft thread of my down, 
but with all my thorns, till it be carried 
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back to,its proprietors a wretched and 
a withered thing, to be laid aside among 
the arcana of St. Stephen’s.” 

Another most insolent affidavit of 
the new Bill is, that it is a parallel in 
spirit, in principle, and in all respects, 
with the act of 1690. Nothing can be 
more untrue. The bill of 1690 was 
to be carried into effect by churchmen ; 
it presupposed the continuance of the 
charters and foundations of the several 
colleges; it gave no power to create, 
but to amend ; it was for the removal 
of disaffected persons who were opposed 
to the revolution settlement : whereas 
the present measure gives power to the 
University Court—a court for which 
there are no qualifications, and which 
may be made up of Turks, Jews, Athe- 
ists, Infidels, Socinians, and dissenters 
from the church—to abolish professor- 
ships, to found new ones, to remodel, 
reconstruct, in short, to treat charters as 
foot balls, colleges as castles to be 
stormed, professors as footmen, and 
the students as creatures that have no 
souls, and no hereafter existence; for 
all religion is to be banished from the 
new institutions ; confessions of faith 
turned out of the halls, “‘ vi et armis ;” 
and if the Bible is tolerated, which is 
more than is done in the national 
schools of Ireland, it will be as much 
as we may expect. We protest against 
the measure of Lord Melbourne, on the 
ground that it is—good, bad, or indif- 
ferent—utterly uncalled for, We protest 
against it, as introduced in a most sur- 
reptitious manner, without due time or 
notice being given. We protest against 
it,as depriving the church of that due 
and wholesome control of those that 
occupy the university chairs which is 
always needful, aud in these days 
imperatively necessary. We protest 
against it, as instituting @ court un- 
known to our universities, composed 
of men of any creed, and invested with 
ky which we dare not intrust to a 

ody in all respects Christian, much 
less to a body which will most pro- 
bably be of a very chameleon hue; and 
able, as it will be willing, to burst in 
twain those ties which bind our educa- 
tion and our religion together. Christian 
men of every party in Scotland are op- 
posed to this measure. It will do more 
to shake the confidence of the adherents 
of the present ministry in Scotland than 
any exploit of which they have hitherto 
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been guilty. But it is all of a piece 
with modern measures affecting the re- 
ligious and educational institutions of 
Britain. We say to Cambridge and 
Oxford, “ Verbum sat sapienti.” The 
church of Scotland is not that body 
that will tamely stand by while her 
God is dishonoured, her institutions 
broken in upon, her religion thrust at, 
and her existence periled. She has with- 
in her great power, as well as great prin- 
ciple ; she has withstood the papacy in 
its palmy days, and beaten its myrmi- 
dons with spiritual weapons from her 
parishes ; she has resisted, and suc- 
cessfully too, the impositions of a semi- 
papal despot, and.she will not now 
sink before a handful of spirits infected 
with the mania of the French revolu- 
tion, or the no less intolerable mania 
of the modern march of intellect. If 
she has grappled with and shut the 
jaws of the lion, she will not yield to 
the wolf. If destined to fall, as any 
one branch of the catholic church may 
fall, let her departure be a euthanasia. 

We rejoice to find that the Brit has 
been proclaimed in Scotland with the 
same results as the proclamation of an 
invasion, either across the border or 
from beyond the seas, in days gone by. 
Synod after synod has met, and, with 
a unanimity as impressive as it is de- 
lightful, condemned the measure, And 
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long before this meets the public eye 
the commission of the General Assem- 
bly will have met, and we doubt not, 
with equal unanimity, entered its so- 
lemn protest against the Bill. — Its 
principle is so bad that the protest 
of the church on earth is registered in 
the records of the church in heaven. 
We do not anticipate its passing. We 
advise his Majesty's ministers to cast 
it out altogether, as a thing without salt 
or savour; and to consult with the 
clergy and professors of Scotland as to 
any improvements with the love of 
which they may be smitten. We, for 
our part, see no occasion for any par- 
liamentary legislation on the subject. 
Every university senatus or caput has 
the power of making such amend- 
ments and alterations in the curricula 
and amount of attainments as may be 
necessary. But if Lord Melbourne 
has, in reference to universities, the 
“* Cacoethes reformandi,” let him send 
down some hundred masons and car- 
penters to repair and beautify the exist- 
ing colleges, and to build auother col- 
lege at Inverness. This will do good 
to Scotland on the one hand, and will, 
on the other, be a safety-valve for the 
escape of that chivalrous spirit of alter- 
ation and reform in university matters 
wherewith the digits of Lord Melbourne 
seem to be at present possessed. 
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In last “ Turstte” we ventured to 
state, and we did so from personal ob- 
servation, long and carefully exercised, 
that the grand characteristic of the 
Scotch, as a nation, is independence. 
We do not mean mere independence of 
worldly contingencies in a pecuniary 
point of view, for this may be obtained 
and enjoyed by persons of the most 
grovelling spirit; and we have too 
many instances of the affluence of 
meanness, and even of baseness, for 
allowing us to rest any portion of the 
merit of character, personal or national, 
upon the mere possession of wealth. 
Not that such possession is to be de- 
spised ; for, on the other hand, it is a 
means of good; and, in the majority 
of cases, the acquisition of it is an evi- 
dence of worth in the party acquiring 


it; and therefore, though we would 
enjoin the one part of the old saying— 


** Contented wi’ little,’’ 


we are just as ready to subscribe to, 
and encourage the feeling of, the other 
part of it— 


“ Canty wi’ mair.”’ 


It is, indeed, this “‘ contentedness wi’ 
little,” and this ‘“cantiness wi’ mair,” 
which forms the essence of the Scotch 
character ; and, because the very hum- 
blest Scot never feels degraded in his 
own estimation, and is taught by his 
religion to believe, and to be convinced, 
that men ofall ranks, all grades of pos- 
session, and all degrees of knowledge 
and acquirement, stand upon a perfect 
equality in the sight of God, he stands 
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up against the storm, come from what 
quarter soever it may, and so “ bides 
his time,” firm as the granite of his 
mountains. 

One little circumstance, which oc- 
curred many years ago to the writer of 
this article will perhaps better bring 
out the character than any lengthened 
description :—I was travelling on foot 
along the delightful valley of Athol, 
upon a very sultry day in the month of 
July ; and, when near the pass of 
Killicrankie, I was overtaken by a 
highlander, rather past the meridian of 
life, and of small stature, but remark- 
ably well knit. After the usual salu- 
tation, which is general in the High- 
lands, we entered into conversation ; 
and I found that he was going exactly 
the way that I wished to go, namely, 
across Minagag, from Blair to Strath- 
spey ; and, as I was ignorant of the 
footpath, (roads being out of the ques- 
tion in such a country,) I bespoke his 
companionship, which was frankly 
granted. After being fatigued with a 
long road, sublime scenery, and warm 
sunshine, we reached the inn at Blair, 
and I intended that my companion on 
the hill should share my supper, but 
he had vanished, and was not to be 
found. I therefore retired to bed in 
expectation of having to find my way 
to the hill without my travelling com- 
panion. I got up early, about half- 
past three, I suppose, for the sun’s 
rays were just breaking over the eastern 
hills, and touching the tops of one or 
two of the tallest larches with thin 
golden pencils. I opened the door of 
the room,—having settled my bill the 
previous evening, in order that nothing 
might retard my journey,—I opened 
the door, and there lay Donald War- 
ren on the rug outside, who instantly 
started to his feet; and when I asked 
him what he meant by occupying such 
a berth, he replied, ‘‘ There’s many in 
the inn; aud Donald Warren was to 
see you safe across Minagag.” Donald 
was on his feet in a moment, and we 
were ready for our march ; but I found 
that Donald had made some provision 
against the march of which I never 
thought ; for in the anti-room there 
were the materials for a substantial cup 
of Athol brose—no bad foundation for 
roughing it up and down for twenty 
Sootch miles without seeing a habita- 
tion ; while Donald contented himself 
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with about a quarter of a small glass 
of whisky, saying that more would 
“ perhaps make him step out too fast 
at the beginning.” Upon my making 
inquiry as to the payment of this pre- 
paration for the hill, Donald assured 
me that it was the landlady’s Deoch-an- 
dorris, customary and free to all her 
guests. 

We started; and soon clearing the 
woods which skirt Blair on the north- 
ward, we gained the wide range of Mi- 
nagag, the most extensive deer forest, 
and also the most abundantly stocked, 
which now exists in these kingdoms. 
There is a delightful freshness in the 
mountain air on the early morning of 
the summer’s day ; and as my compa- 
nion knew all the short cuts and also 
the successive mountains, glens, and 
other objects that presented themselves, 
we went cheerily on, and soon came in 
sight of a small white-washed cottage, 
very pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Bruar, which Donald informed 
me was the Duke of Athol’s hunting 
lodge for the glen, but open as a host- 
lery for travellers on the hill, when not 
immediately occupied by his Grace. I 
got an excellent breakfast, part of which 
consisted of trout fresh from the stream, 
and part of stewed fawn; but Donald 
insisted on taking his porridge with the 
housekeeper and his family. 

We started again ; and, as the sun 
beat right into the glen, and was re- 
flected from both sides and from the 
hill in front of us, the heat was exces- 
sive. I pulled off my coat, and nearly 
had a fight with Donald because I 
would not allow him to carry it. On 
the summit it got cooler, and we passed 

leasantly across the ups and downs of 
inagog, on some — of which the 
bleaching roots of the Sylva Caledonia 
appeared in the distance like countless 
flocks of sheep; but not one live tree 
broke the wide desolation of the hori- 
zon. After we had descended the 
northern slope, and some traces of cul- 
tivation began to appear, we came to 
the first human habitation—a very 
humble one, though not without some 
signs of homely comfort about it. 
Highland dogs are, generally speaking, 
sad yelpers; but the guardian of this 
remote mountain dwelling came bound- 
ing towards us in silence, and instantly 
leaped upon Donald’s breast, with an 
expression of fond recognition ; and 
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then, having capered backwards and 
forwards a little, he bade me a similar 
welcome. . It was Donald’s abode ; and 
he. very. speedily, collected his family, 
consisting of a daughter nearly full 
grown, and two or three younger child- 
ren, He had previously informed me 
that he was a widower, and that his 
eldest son was in the army, and had 
raised himself to a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. The daughter was directed 
to prepare the daintiest meal which the 
house afforded ; and while it was in 
preparation, Donald and I surveyed 
the home fields and the garden. The 
latter contained a few flowers and some 
culinary vegetables ;, but Donald com- 
plained that “‘ the beast had eaten the 
feet from his kail ;” meaning, of course, 
that they had been destroyed by the 
grub. 

Dinner was soon ready; and as we 
also were pretty ready, it was welcome. 
It consisted of one simple but substan- 
tial dish—brose made of toasted oat- 
meal and boiling milk, which, on a 
Badenoch hill-sidej and with a Bade- 
noch appetite, is superior to all the 
turtle and venison of the city. Nor 
was it a graceless dinner; for, though 
Donald’s supplication of a blessing at 
the commencement was but short, the 
dinner was no sooner over than those 
words which are so familiar, yet so 
musical, in the ears of lone Scotch fa- 
milies, “‘ Let us pray,” were delivered 
by Donald, laying aside his bonnet, 
and turning round and kneeling at his 
seat, All followed his example; and 
because I was a stranger, and did 
not “ know the language,” Donald 
prayed in English, with some violation 
of the language certainly, but with an 
earnestness of spirit which put all 
thoughts of language out of the ques- 
tion. The many mercies he had re- 
ceived, the protection of Providence on 
his journey, the blessing of health which 
had been bestowed on his children in 
his absence, and an earnest prayer that 
their Almighty Father would bring 
them up and keep them in the ways of 
righteousness, were the leading topics 
with the artless but earnest Highlander. 

After. resting myself a little, and 
leaving some pence with the children, 
which I was permitted to do on my 
saying that they were heavy to carry, 
and | had still.a good many miles to 
walk, I proposed to quit the house of 
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my travelling companion...‘ There is 
something yet,” said. Donald, ‘and 
you must, share. it.”. With that he 
pulled from his pocket a small loaf.of 
wheaten. bread, which. he had carried 
all the way from Perth, as a treat to his 
children ; but of which he insisted. that 
I should take the stranger’s share, be- 
cause ‘¢ Donald Warren could not bear 
to see his ain fare better than other 
folks’.” There was something pecu- 
liarly touching in the division of this 
little loaf of bread ; and I shall never 
forget the perfect simplicity, and at the 
same time the purity and the manliness 
of character evinced by this Highlander. 
He was not a clansman, and therefore 
trammeled by no family or party feel- 
ings; but simply an inhabitant, living 
at peace with his neighbours, with him- 
self, and with his God, I saw him 
several times afterwards, and I also saw 
the son; and though their education 
and their habits of life were different, 
I could not say which was the wor- 
thier of the two. 

The trait of character contained.in 
this brief narrative is exceedingly sim- 
ple, and it has been given chiefly on 
account of its simplicity, because it is 
in the characters of its most common- 
place and unpretending members that 
the best insight is got into the general 
character of any nation. It so hap- 
pens, too, that the individual of whom 
we have spoken was simply an inha- 
bitant of the Braes of Badenoch, un- 
connected with any clanship, or asso- 
ciation of family, or anything else cal- 
culated, in any way, to give him a_.fic- 
titious station in society, or to divide 
with him his desire of standing well in 
his own opinion, and approved in the 
sight of his God. In one of the. most 
remote and sequestered districts in the 
country, dwelling apart from. neigh- 
bours, and thus not having the eye of 
the world upon him in any of the ordi- 
nary senses of the word, this man. was 
as true to the duties of man, of father, | 
and, so far as his humble roof afforded 
it, of landlord, as the man who basks 
most conspicuously in the glare .of 
public opinion. Situated. many miles 
from his parish church, and equally 
far from anything that could he called 
a school, he had contrived to give his 
son the education of agentleman, and 
all his children,could. read ;.nor could 
he help telling me, with some gratula- 
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tion, that his daughter was “ a gude 
lassie, and keepet the young anes nearly 
as hale and clean as her mither had 
dune.” 

Donald’s situation as the most hill- 
ward of the little farmers, in the most 
precarious district of the whole island, 
was one which would have depressed, 
if it had not broken, the spirit of almost 
any cottager except a Scotch cottager. 
The principal dependence of the people 
of such districts for their own subsist- 
ence is on their potato crops ; because 
no grain, except black oats, will grow 
at such an elevation, and even that 
rarely ripens before the autumnal frosts. 
When the rain falls in torrents on the 
eastern Grampians, the air of the mid- 
land ridges gets excessively cold, and 
the snow storm sets in with such fury 
as to sweep to destruction any person 
or animal that happens to be slelterless 
on the hill. The wild animals are 
tempered to the blast by natural in- 
stincts which we cannot understand ; 
and therefore, if they are not diseased 
or exhausted, they find their shelters ; 
so that it is rare to meet with the ske- 
leton of a deer in those mountains, 
numerous as are the living animals; 
human skeletons are, however, some- 
times found at the bottoms of the pre- 
cipices, and they are generally the re- 
mains of persons who have been over- 
come by the storm. Such cottagers as 
Donald Warren sympathize with even 
the chance of human suffering on those 
dreadful nights. Let it blow as it may, 
every place which will shew a light is 
left open, a large fire is kept burnin 
during the night, the stranger’s etinch 
is spread next the fire, and some food 
is set out. If it is but a passing 
storm, the stranger may take his leave 
without question; or if it continues, 
he is one of the family till the ground 
is passable. 

When those snow storms set in early, 
and pass into rain, and then black 
frost, which is not unusually the case, 
all the potatoes which are in the ground 
—and that is often the whole store— 
are completely destroyed. Then the 
snow over this black frost is almost cer- 
tain to fall deeply and lie long, by 
which means the out-door food of even 
the hardiest cattle is completely cut off ; 
and thus the food of man and beast 
perishes alike. The suffering produced 
in this way is sometimes dreadful, far 
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more so than any one who has not ac- 
tually seen it would believe or even. 
imagine. But it is borne with a pa- 
tience and a fortitude of character 
which are above all praise. The very 
depth of privation produces no dispo- 
sition to tumult or invading the pro- 

rty of others on the part of those 

uinble cottagers; but, on the con- 
trary, they have always some mercy 
left for which they are grateful in the 
very extreme of their suffering ; and it 
is this which constitutes the grand point 
in their characters, sustains them under 
the evil day when it comes, makes 
them rise buoyant when times are more 
favourable, and raises many of their 
sons to situations of high honour in all 
parts of the world. 

The natural inquiry here is, to what 
this trait of character is owing, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, in what it consists ? This 
inquiry would divide itself into many 
branches ; and the full elucidation of 
it would require a longer induction of 
Scottish institutions and Scottish his- 
tory than is consistent with one number 
even of the “ Turstre.” There is, 
however, one short key to it, or, at all 
events, one brief mode of expressing it, 
which includes a great deal in few 
words :—“ The man is esteemed be- 
fore the situation, and both are made 
subservient to a reverential feeling for 
the Almighty, which is told by the 
heart, and not by the lips, unless when 
the latter is done for the purpose of in- 
struction or example.” 

This feeling, or rather this principle 
—for it is steady to the whole conduct, 
and influences every part of it—varies 
a good deal, in its different forms, in the 
different districts of Scotland, accord- 
ing as the manners, possessions, and 
occupations of the people vary ; but, 
unless where it has been broken in 
upon by extreme circumstances, it is 
common to the whole country, though 
in some of the manufacturing districts, 
where the manners of the people more 
resemble those of the English, and 
where (it is to be feared) the possession 
is too frequently prized and established 
over the man, it is not so conspicuous 
as in the more simple districts. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
general mode in which this feeling 
operates ; for a man who esteems him- 
self and his fellow-men more highly 
than the stations they may happen to 
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occupy, or the wealth they may happen 
to possess, has, in this very feeling, a 
living principle of rising in the world. 
It does notimply that he is dissatisfied 
with his condition, for, on the contrary, 
it has been shewn that such persons are 
contented in situations of great priva- 
tion and suffering; but still it does 
produce a constant belief on the part 
of every such man that he could do 
better if circumstances should so turn 
out ; and therefore he loses no oppor- 
tunity by which he may rise ever so 
little. 

It must be admitted that this is a 
principle exceedingly difficult in the 
management, and one upon which it 
would be extremely dangerous to legis- 
late. If you give the means of rising, 
no matter with however benevolent an 
intention, that moment the purity of 
the principle is gone ; and the man, 
standing as a beggar in his own estima~- 
tion, instantly changes positions . with 
his alms or whatever else has been 
given to him. Such a principle is 
therefore totally incompatible with a 
general poor-rate of a compulsory na- 
ture, and could not be introduced 
where such a rate exists. If the prin- 
ciple exists before the introduction of 
the rate, it may struggle against it, and 
it may overcome, though there is always 
a danger that the ruin produced by such 
a rate will be far greater than the relief 
that it affords; and that, while beggars 
are supported on the one hand, persons 
who might have been independent will 
be degraded to beggary on the other. 
This, by the way, appears to be the 
chief reason why statutes for levying a 
compulsory rate for the poor never can 
be mended, that is, ‘* made better,” by 
any effort of the legislature. This ren- 
ders it the more necessary that the na- 
ture and causes of independence on the 
humbler part of the Scotch should be 
investigated in the most careful manner; 
for if there is a general trait which is 
truly estimable in the character of any 
one nation, the first step towards get- 
ting it introduced into other nations is 
to ascertain to what it is owing in those 
who possess it. 

This is a point which has been sadly 
neglected, both by legislators and by 
those political philosophers who pro~- 
fess to school senators in the science of 
legislation. Those parties have seldom 
enjoyed the requisite opportunities for 
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studying the foundation of this prin- 
ciple, because their education, their 
habits, and, in most instances, their 
birth also, connect them with a differ- 
ent part of society—generally so high a 
part as makes them overlook the very 
foundation of the inquiry; and thus, 
all they advance upon it is baseless and 
inapplicable. The very lowest stage 
of society in which there can be an ex- 
tensive class that may support them- 
selves by the labour of their own hands, 
and regulate their daily gratifications 
by that which they have actually 
acquired for the purpose, is the 
portion of society with which to be- 
gin; and though the point is not one 
upon which a person would like to be 
dogmatical, it is very much to be sus- 
pected that if independence, and the 
desire of improvement by frugal and 
virtuous means, are not to be found in 
this, which, for distinction’s sake, we 
shall call the lowest class or rank of 
society, they have little chance of being 
perfectly pure in any of the other 
classes. We do not, as we have said, 
state this as a positive opinion; but it 
unquestionably is one which deserves 
consideration, the more so when we 
bear in mind how much every rank or 
class of society is influenced by every 
other rank or class, and that the influ- 
ence is more in proportion to the num- 
bers than superficial observers are 
aware of. 

One thing, however, is certain, that 
the chance which the unfortunate have 
of recovering their station in society 
must always be less in proportion as the 
average of those in a condition similar 
to that in which they are degraded are 
less independent and frugal. Society, 
notwithstanding all the enactments 
which have been made with a view to 
perpetuating such a state of things, 
does not consist of permanent ranks, 
This is not the case even in those coun- 
tries where castes are established, and 
supported both by law and superstition, 
and much less can it be the case in 
common societies. In consequence of 
this, what we call the lowest class of 
any society is made up of those who 
have never risen, and also of those who 
have fallen, in various proportions, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the so- 
ciety. It is not, however, our present 
object to state these proportions ; for 
they belong to a different inquiry from 
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that to which we wish to call the at- 
tention of the readers of the TuisTLe, 
which is, the character of the Scotch, 
which they possess simply from being 
natives of that country, and not of ano- 
ther. When we return to the subject, 
we shall endeavour to shew what effect 
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the leading institutions of Scotland have 
had in the original formation of this 
character, and what they still have in 
maintaining it; because these are sub- 
jects upon which any one can easily 
appeal to the facts. 


JOHN KNOX’S WATCH. 


Tue following paragraph, which is 
authentic, has gone the round of the 
newspapers, English and Scotch :— 
“ The works of a watch, which actually 
belonged to John Knox, was purchased 
at Mr. Richard Mitchell’s auction in 
Monaghan, on the 5th of June last, 
by Dr. M‘Dowell, in whose museum 
it is now placed. It was brought from 
Edinburgh, about sixty years ago, by 
a man of the name of Finlay, who 
sold the cases and kept the works; 
afterwards he sold the works also to 
Mr. Mitchell. ‘ John Kuox’ is engraved 
on the works, ‘a. p. 1525,’ and also 
the maker’s name, ‘ J. Rousseau, Ge- 
neva.’ From the date, the works are 
311 years old. Notwithstanding, they 
are in good order, and regular in their 
movements, though curious, strong, and 
singular in construction. A_ gentle- 
man who saw the cases says they were 
curiously and beautifully chased, the 
outside ones connected together with a 
hasp and staple.” 

After reading this paragraph, we 
threw ourselves into our editorial chair, 
and began to muse on the watch of 
John Knox. We fancied that, if Knox 
had been a Popish bishop or priest, 
and the editor of the ‘ Thistle’ a Papist, 
the relic would have been kissed, en- 
shrined, and possibly worshipped, and 
a goodly sum realized by remy 
to the devout and the faithful. e 


shrunk from the wretched superstition, 
and felt grateful to God that we had 
been emancipated, as a nation, from 


the iron thraldom of Rome. We fan- 
cied next, that an infidel, tainted with 
the desolating mania of continental 
scepticism, approached and cast his 
eye on the object. ‘Is it not,” we 
said, ‘‘ an interesting thing, surrounded 
with so many beautiful associations ?” 
“No,” said the man with a stern ac- 
cent, ‘‘it was the property of an ignorant 


bigot, who had great power, which he 
employed in perpetrating a gross super- 
Stition, instead of em 9 it in re- 
generating mankind, and in hastening 
on the perfectionment of the human 
race. He did not know that death is 
an eternal sleep; and therefore taught 
his followers to fear it. He did not 
discover that Christianity is a dream, 
and hence he led people to believe it. 
For my part, I should value a remnant 
of Hume or Gibbon a thousand times 
more. Had Knox seen the glorious 
1792, or even the ‘three days,’ he 
would have altered his mind.” We 
pitied the man, and gave his senti- 
ments a place in our pages, to draw 
around the unhappy sceptic the sympa- 
thies and the prayers of our Christian 
readers. 

Ina few minutes a furious voluntary, 
having his pockets filled with the writ- 
ings of Binney, Marshall, Wardlaw,— 
and these the worst part of their writ- 
ings, being wholly on the blessings of 
the voluntary principle,—approached 
our presence, and eyed the works of 
John Knox’s watch, which were laid on 
our table, with a knowing, and yet a sus- 
= look. We could not fathom 

is feelings, and therefore ventured to 
allude to the great reformer in terms 
of approbation. ‘“‘ Yes, he had many 
points—he did much service to 
religion—but—but”—“ He had some 
flaws in his character,” we rejoined. 
“In his principles, I mean,” said our 
voluntary visitor. ‘He did not un- 
derstand the — of toleration. 
He advocated the necessity of a govern- 
ment interfering with religion, and, 
ergo, of an established church—a sad 
drawback on his character, eh ? In fact, 
the Papists are a-head of Knox in this 
respect; for, in Ireland, the seven 
millions are voluntaries.” ‘‘ What you 
lay down as a blemish in the character 
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of Knox, I regard as a beauty. Do 
you see the balance-wheel of the watch 
of thereformer? That is the regulating 
power which prevents the wheels from 
moving too fast or too slow. The same 
influence does the established-church 
ae a exert. It checks the head- 
ong tendencies of the voluntary system, 
and keeps up that equable movement 
which measures time and points to 
eternity, and allows the legitimate 
sphere of every member of the church 
and state to be legitimately filled.” The 
last spectator and critic that came up 
to this rare and valuable relic, was one 
of those march-of-intellect bodies be- 
longing to the ‘‘ Penny Magazine” 
tribe, and the “ LondonUniversity.” He 
fumed fearfully at the “old bigot.” 
* He was not,” he said, ‘ acquainted 
with the steam-engine, railroads, steam 
navigation, the Reform Bill, and other 
glorious stages in the march of mind. 
It is absurd to have any reverence for 
such a character. I have more vene- 
ration for the chimpanzee than for 
Knox.” We heard patiently the various 
sentiments of our visitors, and were 
influenced by none. We thought we 
saw in the watch a representation of 
the Church of Scotland. We admitted 
thatthe“ hasp and staple” wereclumsy, 
and by no means over elegant orna- 
ments of the watch ; we saw that many 
of the cogs and wheels were heavy, 
and, in some parts, so much dust had 
accumulated about the axles, that the 
movements of the piece were impeded. 
But, amidst all hots faults, we felt 
that it was massive, solid, and durable 
piece of mechanism, which had ac- 
curately measured days, and years, 
and months, for upwards of three cen- 
turies, and had stamina to do as much 
more for three centuries to come. It 
had measured, and perhaps determined, 
the length of the celebrated sermon of 
its owner in the church of St. Andrew’s. 
It-had pointed out the hour to Knox 
in which he proceeded to rebuke the 
Queen of Scotland. It had accom- 
panied the undaunted pleader of a 
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nation’s wrongs, and assertor ef man’s 
right to read the Bible, and worship its 
author, during his sojournings to Ge- 
neva, which was evidently the meridian 
according to which it was set, and it 
had been the requiem of the reformer 
as his remains were borne to their last 
earthly receptacle. Kings had died, 
and crowns fallen, since it bagan to 
beat; empires had passed away, and 
dynasties been changed. Especially 
had it measured the progress, the me- 
ridian, the decline, and the revival of 
that church for which its quondam 
master was ready, not only to be bound, 
but todie. It had beaten long enough 
to see assaults made on the parochial 
schools, the best and most vital insti- 
tutions of Scotland ; aggressions made 
on the universities, those alme@ matres 
of the mountain land, and not a few of 
the very men from whom Knox was 
instrumental in striking off the chains 
of thraldom, rise up in mad rebellion 
against that church for which their 
fathers fought and fell, We began to 
think that the church and universities, 
like the watch, needed to be oiled, 
cleaned, and certain venomous reptiles 
and insects, that had gathered about 
their machinery, removed ; we saw that, 
for the “hasp,” there might be sub- 
stituted the modern spring ; and we had 
no objection to a new dial, and the new 
polishing of the hour hand ; but we felt 
that improvement and destruction were 
different, and that the former, instead 
of implying, excluded the latter. Wealso 
thought that Cranmer’s clock, which was 
the standard in England, and Knoz’s 
watch, which was the standard in Scot- 
land, might both be set a little more 
exactly by St. Paur’s, and thereby the 
one would be found to keep time ex- 
actly with the other. Above all, we 
felt that the glorious Sun in the spiritual 
firmament should be fervently implored 
to add a little more power to the main- 
spring of both, that every hour they 
struck might be heard by every sinner, 
as the loudening knell of time, and the 
opening intimations of eternity. 
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THE CHURCH THE WORLD'S EVANGELIST. 


NO II. THE EVANGELISTIC RESOURCES OF THE CHURCH. 


Ir will be generally admitted, that pure 
benevolence is the highest exercise of 
our moral nature ; and active beneficence, 
the noblest practice to which man can 
be addicted. This is that character, 
in the contemplation or possession of 
which we are most blessed ; for ‘to 
will” and “to do good,” are cha- 
racteristics of the blessed God. The 
highest sort of such benevolence must 
also be that which has regard to the 
highest amount of good, in our fellow- 
men; even that which is spiritual in 
its operations and eternal in its results ; 
and the noblest channel of beneficence 
must be that which is of divine con- 
stitution, and which has been stamped 
by the practice and authority of the 
ciuions Godhead. And herein truly is 
the church of Christ exalted, in being 
invested, by gracious renewal of nature, 
with that highest sort of benevolence ; 
and in being endowed by gift.with that 
noblest channel of beneficence, where- 
by the greatest amount of good may 
most effectually and durably be done. 
We have already seen how the church 
of Christ is his evangelist to the world 
—his almoner to a miserable race— 
and how this is the very nature and 
character of the whole church, and of 
every member of that church; so that 
it cannot be eradicated, save by ceasing 
to exist as a true church. She thus 
occupies the highest, noblest, and most 
glorious place amidst all the relations 
that exist on this earth’s surface; and, 
if so, doubtless the most important 
also. 

It is therefore of no small conse- 
quence that we, who pertain to that 
church—that essentially benevolent, be- 
neficent, and evangelistic body, intelli- 
gently apprehend the place which we 
occupy on that earth in which we live, 
and that we distinctly realize all that 
enters into our present creature-rela- 
tion. Having seen, therefore, from 
Scripture, our constitution, let us next 
consider our RESOURCES for the evan- 
gelistic work, that is for carrying into 
complete effect, and into perfect ful- 
filment, that paramount command— 
“« Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 

2. Here we think our blessed Lord 


might well say to us, as his church,— 
“OQ fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all the Scriptures declare unto you, of 
the resources which ye have for carry- 
ing on and completing my work !” Yes, 
O blessed Lord, we are very faithless 
and foolish in thy work, but not in our 
own. We fear there are but few, very 
few, who at all reflect on the vast and 
mighty resources, in almost endless gra- 
dation, open for the draught and use 
of the church in the evangelizing of 
the world. That selfish and slothful 
spirit which is abroad amongst us, 
makes us willing to believe that the 
resources are small and inaccessible, 
for a work to which we are indisposed. 
We are so smitten with that cursed 
idolatry of gold, wherewith the church 
in our day seems almost dying as of a 
vile leprosy, that we are apt to look 
upon that as the “all and in all” of 
missionary work. Over this feeling we 
must be very jealous, lest we provoke 
the Lord our God to anger. Do not 
the worshippers of the great golden 
image of London say of us, and have 
they not cause to say it?—‘‘Oh yes, 
those missionary ‘ saints’ must, after 
all, worship our chief god, MonEY.— 
Money, money, money, is their con- 
stant cry and prayer, just like our own. 
They talk of their omnipotent Lord, 
and their infinite resources, and their 
glorious cause, but they just come to 
the same end with us, only with less 
consistency, and more hypocrisy. They 
are disguised priests and worshippers 
of mammon, our god. Qh let us help 
them ; let us subscribe to their lists ; 
for they have come over to us; let us 
help them on, for they agree with us, 
that, after all, money is the real and 
ultimate resource.” Ilias not the present 
exciting mode of stirring up men to 
mere pecuniary effort, too much a ten- 
dency to produce such feelings as those 
in the breast of a worldly man? and 
must we notall, as Christians, feel, that, 
in the present style of missionary record 
and appeal, there is left on the mind 
an impression much more contracted 
and secular than results from the pe- 
rusal of the written word of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

We do not, for a moment, insinuate 
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that money is not useful and necessary 
in its place, or that, as a grand medium 
of communication and operation, it is 
not an indispensable resource, in its 
place, for carrying on Christ’s evange- 
listic work ; but itis the singling out, 
exalting, and obtruding it on the world 
unduly which we fear has had the 
effect too much of diverting the church’s 
attention from her full and complete 
resources. Let us take a brief and 
cursory view of these, such as may 
practically affect us, and stir us up to 
hope and action, and we shall consider 
them, from the highest to the lowest, 
withoutany classified arrangement, such 
as they may present themselves to a 
simple mind surveying them, as they 
appear in the word and providences of 
God. 

3. (1.) The first grand resource is 
to be found in the known mind of the 
living and true God in this matter, 
This will be admitted, by all who 
know and serve him, to be the first 
element of all strength, and the ulti- 
mate resource of his church in doing 
his work. It is the written and re- 
vealed mind of the omnipotent God, 
the Lord of all, that this world shall 
be. evangelized ; that the whole earth 
shall be converted by his gospel. Thus 
it was promised to Abraham, that “ all 
nations should be blessed in his seed ;” 
that is, in Jesus Christ. It is predicted 
that “the knowledge of Him shall 
cover the whole earth, as the waters 
cover the channels of the deep.” The 
promises and predictions scattered over 
ali Seripture are too abundant to be 
enumerated in this brief sketch. Suf- 
fice it to say, that these furnish us with 
infallible evidence that it is the plea- 
sure, will, purpose, and absolute de- 
termination of the Creator and Lord of 
this universe, that his gospel shall be 
preached in due time to every nation 
under heaven. And is not the know- 
ledge of this fact (which we could 
conceive of as unrevealed) a vast re- 
source to us poor dependent creatures ? 
To know that the God of heaven and 
of earth is of one mind with us, and 
that what we have in view is the abso- 
lute will of the blessed and only poten- 
tate of the universe!—this is surely 
an invigorating, invincible resource ; 
it gives a basis and concentration to all 
other resources. 

This is a resource which the world 
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cannot draw upon, because it is enmity 
against God, in its ends, and modes, 
and motives: but the church can; for 
her faith, repentance, and works, yea, 
her very existence, is built on, “ Thus 
saith the Lotd.” God hath said,— 
‘* My zeal shall accomplish this,” and 
it shall be done. Oh, glorious resource! 
the revealed mind of Jehovah! Who 
that hath this is poor or weak ? 

4. (2.) That power which Jesus 
Christ our Lord has in his mediatorial 
capacity over all things and beings, is 
also a grand resource, accessible and 
open to hischurch. This he declares, 
when he first assures his apostles that 
he has “fall power in heaven and in 
earth ;” and again promises that he 
will be ‘with them” when they are 
fulfilling his command, even ‘to the 
end of the world.” 

All the powers throughout this earth 
pertain to Christ, whether they be 
physical, intellectual, moral, political, 
commercial, or, above all, spiritual ; 
these he has absolutely under control ; 
he can bring all to bear on his own 
work, if it seem good to him. He is 
actually ‘ King of kings, and Lord 
of lords.” The princes and magis- 
trates of the earth are his ministers ; 
all their powers are of him. He is 
everywhere present, by his Divine 
nature, to put forth this his power: 
and he hath infinite wisdom as to the 
highest exercise of his might. The 
Lord Jesus is also faithful to his written 
promises and pledges contained in his 
word ; so that, through those, his om- 
nipotence is to us rendered graciously 
accessible.. He too is our Head, to 
whom we are vitally related, and with 
whom, as Christians, we have constant 
fellowship. He is the Saviour of men, 
whose very nature and office it is to 
bless the nations. Oh surely the 
power of such a Lord is another vast, 
nay, incalculable resource, of the 
church ; a resource as real, and sub- 
stantial, and definite, in the estimation 
of a Christian, as is bodily prowess or 
civil authority amongst the mere chil- 
dren of men. Does not Jesus Christ 
still live and reign? Is he not now 
Almighty? Is not his might ours, if 
we have faith to use it? Is he not of 
one flesh with us now, and yet of one 
essence with God omnipotent for ever- 
more? Does he not, in his glorified 
humanity, appear for us, his poor, 
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weak, erring, sinning servants, and 
obtain favour in the sight of God Al- 
mighty for our imperfect and unworthy 
schemes and services ? 

As Priest, having redeemed sinful 
man, he, as Prophet, would reveal 
that redemption to him for his faith 
and acceptance ; and as King, he opens 
up, overrules, leads, and controls all 
things and beings, in order to the uni- 
versal publication of his blessed gospel. 
We then, in being followers in this 
publishing of his priestly atonement, 
are sharers in his kingly resources ; and 
in proportion as. we are devoted to the 
one, will there be to us a full outlet of 
the other. The providential power of 
the universe is therefore with the mis- 
sionary cause ; and, in correspondence 
with our faith, is that power put forth. 
It is to be regretted, that this is not 
generally realized, as anything substan- 
stial, by the great mass of Christians ; 
but they who know the Lord Jesus 
Christ personally, in the power of his 
love and grace in the heart, and in the 
formation of one’s individual lot, will 
not undervalue that power in the evan- 
gelistic operations of the church ; but, 
contemplating him already known, as 
the presiding Majesty, wrapt up in the 
pillar of cloud by day, and in the 
pillar of fire by night, will regard that 
gracious presence as the reservoir of all 
resources. 

5. (3.) Another grand and primary 
resource secured to the church in true 
evangelistic operation is, the regenerat- 
ing agency of the Holy Spirit of God. 
In the economy of human redemption, 
he is represented as energizing or in- 
working, even as the mediator rules or 
overrules. As the Lord Jesus Christ 
exercises an Omnipotent power over all, 
so the Holy Spirit forth an omni- 
potent power in all, according to the 
mind of the one true God. Christ 
hath redeemed, the Spirit regenerates. 
Man has ever found it impossible to 
regenerate his fellow-man, so as to 
make him truly good and happy ; nay, 
man has found it impossible to rege- 
nerate himself, though yet he feels it 
to be absolutely necessary for his real 
happiness. But, as Christians, we 
know whence the regeneration of our 
fallen nature comes; it is from the 
Holy Spirit of God. Nothing can be 
more in accordance with reason than 


this, that he who made, should remake; 
that he who at first constituted, can 
best reform ; that God, who created, 
should regenerate, as best knowing and 
understanding our nature. Reason, 
indeed, cannot discover whether God 
will do this, nor does the proud heart 
of man receive the discovery when it 
is made to him; but still the principle 
of confidence in the original maker of 
a thing to repair it, is universal in hu- 
man practice. Now, in the gospel, 
there is secured to us the promise of 
the Holy Spirit of God to give spiritual 
life, light, strength, health, understand- 
ing, and sensibility. He is to “con- 
vince men of sin, righteousness, and 
judgment ;” to go forth with our pure 
and holy religion amidst the nations of 
the earth ; and to conflict with all the 
abominations of idolatry, the debase- 
ments of superstition, the terrific com- 
plexities of polytheism, the endless 
prejudices of antiquity, and the irre- 
sistible attractions of a loathsome, sys- 
tematic voluptuousness in all its forms. 
To give battle in such a case, and with 
such odds against us, would seem, 
yea, from the present state of human 
nature, would, certainly be, hopeless. 
But we have not only the mind of God 
with us, not only the power of Christ 
for us, but the Holy Spirit of the 
Eternal in us, to’ fit us for’ our work, 
that we may be able and effective in 
our department of human agency, so 
that we may not be silenced at any 
time, nor ever discomfited. And we 
have also the promise that the same 
Spirit shall be “poured out on all 
flesh ;” that, as above quoted, he will 
“convince the world of sin, righteous- 
ness, and judgment.” True indeed he 
is a sovereign agent, for “ he worketh 
severally as he willeth.” We know 
not when or where specifically he will 
regenerate ; but we know this, that he 
will. And in this we have an omni 

tent resource to meet all the obstinacy, 
and blindness, and impurity, and 
treachery, and fickleness of the human 
mind. He renews the disposition of 
the will, so that it gradually turns from 
evil to good, under the hearing of the 
word. He renews the conscience, so 
that it feels an irresistible Divine au- 
thority in the message of truth. He 
renews the understanding, so that it 
discerns the gospel in its own, self- 
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evidencing light, as a work of God. 
He renews the whole soul as one, and 
it forthwith constitutionally decides 
for Jesus Christ, and for salvation and 
God in him. The promise of this 
omnipotent agency is in the church ; 
nay, by it does the church herself 
exist. To faith is the promise given ; 
to believing prayer is its fulfilment 
secured ; in humble, patient, laborious, 
self-denying exertion, is the fulness of 
the blessing enjoyed. This is that 
incalculable resource which we set 
against the impenetrable front of spi- 
ritual death and moral inability all 
over the world: having this spirit, we 
say, “‘ not by might, not by power, but 
my Spirit, saith the Lord.” ‘* Who 
art thou, O mountain? before him 
thou shalt become a plain.” 

6. (4.) The next resource is the 
revealed truth, the word of the living 
God, inspired by his Holy Spirit, and 
stamped, as complete and perfect for 
its end, by Divine authority. We are 
not left to invent what may be needful 
in the way of spiritual wali: for the 
regeneration of the world. The com- 
pendium of necessary truth, by which 
this is to be done, is a fruit of infinite 
wisdom, and is the ordained channel 
of Divine power; so that its leading 
doctrine, that of a crucified Redeemer, 
is itself and alone termed, ‘‘ the wisdom 
of God, and the power of God unto 
salvation.” The exquisite and unfail- 
ing adaptation of this word of God for 
convincing, and converting, and sancti- 
fying, is felt by all true Christians, and 
is described by the Psalmist, in his 
day, as follows:—“The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul: 
the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple : the statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart : 
the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes: the fear of the 
Lord is clean, enduring for ever: the 
judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” So also the 
Lord, by the prophet, says,—‘ As the 
rain cometh down, and the snow, from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater, so 
shall my word be that goeth forth out 
of my mouth; it shall not return unto 
me void ; but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and shall prosper in 
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the thing whereto I sent it.” Surely 
we who possess such a revelation of 
truth, and hold the security of the 
Eternal One for the sure effectiveness 
of it as an instrument, have a resource 
to draw upon, compared with which 
all the theories, and systems, and specu- 
lations of the world, are as the mock- 
tools of a child’s workshop. This word 
of God, the basis of all subsequent 
Ininistration, we now possess pure, 
entire, and in abundance ; and it is now 
communicable and transferrable to any 
amount. As it is the necessary store 
and ammunition of the gospel ministry, 
so has the church an unlimited order 
upon it; and the King of kings has 
opened a way for its diffusion all over 
the earth, even where the living minister 
would be excluded. So vast a re- 
source, then, as a Divine system of 
truth, for the regeneration and salvation 
of the world, given by the eternal God 
himself, and left at our disposal, is 
almost enough to tempt us “ not to 
believe for joy.” 

7. (5.) The next grand resource 
of the church in her evangelistic work, 
is the gospel ministry. This is a di- 
vinely-instituted ordinance, for the ex- 
press purpose of carrying abroad the 
word of truth, and for the special ap- 
plication, by living agency, and sympa- 
thetic influence, of the blessed gospel. 
The importance of this institution is 
known and felt continually ; every 
Christian church is a witness to its 
power, and every Christian nation bears 
testimony to its regenerating efficacy. 
The application of this mighty ordi- 
nance, we saw in a former paper, is 
left in the hands of the church, on the 
behalf of the heathen. She has, when 
acting in her spiritual and constitutional 
character, authority to call, commission, 
and designate her ministers, under 
Christ the head.. The cause of the 
whole world being put into her hands, 
as a trustee of her now absent Lord, 
she has authority to present and urge 
that weighty cause upon all her minis- 
ters in their individual character. They 
too, holding a universal commission, 
with only a temporary local destination, 
are bound, in their relation to Christ 
and the church, to entertain and con- 
sider the claim presented to them ; and 
they may not, without a clear con- 
science, and a sufficient conviction as 
before the great Searcher, put away 
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the call given. How many evangelists 
has the church now within her pale, 
wholly fitted, as ordained and expe- 
rienced ministers of Jesus Christ, to 
go forth unto the ends of the earth, 
and proclaim his gospel to the heathen. 
How many tried servants, whose gifts, 
graces, providential relations, natural 
constitutions, or peculiar bias, would 
indicate as persons to be at least called 
to a work which demands the highest 
sacrifices that can be made. How 
many young men, rising up in the love 
and ministry of Christ, are there also 
ready either to take the place of those 
others, if sent to the great work of fo- 
reign missions, or to go out themselves, 
if called to the same paramount cause. 
How many more still, who are but 
just expanding their energies for the 
service of God, and are as yet waiting 
to discover his finger beckoning them 
to their post, would then, as by clear 
intimation, come forward, and render 
up all for Christ and the souls of men. 
Oh! if the few poor exiles of Hernhutt, 
when buried by persecution in the 
depths of a Bohemian forest, could 
send missionaries all over the world, 
shall it be said that we, with thousands 
of pastors, and preachers, and students, 
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in this Christian land, have no resources 
for the missionary work? Nay, the 
vastness of the church’s resources in 
this respect we can have no idea of, 
until she be aroused to fulfil her trust, 
and to call out and send forth her 
ministers to their Lord’s work. Then, 
when the slumber of selfishness is 
broken up, and every man has his loins 
girded, his light burning, and his staff 
in hand ; when it is universally realized 
that no man is exempted from his 
Master’s call; all have exercised 
to obey it cordially, when it is sent to 
him ;—then it will be found that there 
are many ready to spend and be spent 
for Christ, and to merge the now con- 
ventional and avowed preferences of 
home, in the abyss of the Redeemer’s 
universal and~ eternal glory. That 
church which walks by faith, not by 
sight, may realize this grand resource 
of the gospel ministry to an extent 
which now seems incredible ; for “all 
are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas.” 

The further consideration of the other 
subordinate resources of the church we 
leave for the present. 

M. 
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Tue whole question at issue between 
churchmen and voluntaries seems to us 
to resolve itself into this,—whether a 
Christian minister may lawfully be 
supported by any other party than by 
the congregation to which he actually 
ministers? Churchmen answer this 
question in the affirmative; and they 
contend that the party by whom such 
support should be furnished is the 
state. Voluntaries, at least the more 
violent, who are, in our opinion, the 
more consistent of them, devy this; 
and argue, that the maintenance of the 
pastor is not only in all circumstances 
the imperative duty, but the inalien- 
able privilege, of the flock whom he 
feeds. Now any system which pre- 
cludes the exercise of what is always 
and in all cases an imperative duty,— 
whatever deprives the Christian com- 
munity of a pith» which Jesus 
Christ bestowed upon it, involves both 
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a resistance to his will, and a robbery 
of his flock. 

2. The advocates of church esta- 
blishmentsallowthat, in certain circum- 
stances, the Christian people are called 
upon and bound to support the Chris- 
tian pastor. But they are of opinion 
that their duty in this respect depends 
on the existence of certain conditions ; 
such, for example, as the willingness of 
the pastor to accept, or his need of 
their pecuniary contributions. And in 
cases where these conditions do not 
exist, they deem it as absurd to pretend 
that the obligation in question is still 
binding, as it is to argue, that alms- 
giving would be a duty binding on 
those who lived in a condition of so- 
ciety in which there were no poor. 
Charity was made of permanent obliga- 
tion under the law of Moses, because 
the necessity on which it was founded 
was to be permanent:—“ The poor 
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shall never cease out of the land ; there- 

fore thou shalt be kind to the poor.” 
No one can hesitate to admit that had 
the poor “ceased out of the land,” 
this statute would have been a dead 
letter, inapplicable, and incoherent ; as 
the laws respecting kings were during 
the times of the judges; or the regula- 
tions which referred to Jerusalem, “ the 
place which the Lord should choose to 
put his name there,” while Israel still 
sojourned in the wilderness. 

3. The priests under the law of Mo- 
ses, “received tithes and offerings”’ 
from the people. These the latter 
were bound to pay, and the former 
obliged to accept, as constituting their 
chief means of living. ‘ They which 
minister about holy things, live of the 
things of the temple; even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel.” 
The duty of the Jews to minister of 
their carnal things to the priests was 
invariable, because the priests were in- 
variably dependent on that supply; 
and the duty of the Christian commu- 
nity, in similar circumstances, is the 
same. But to pretend that this is a 
duty binding in all cases, whatever be 
the wants or wishes of the pastor him- 
self, is to suppose that St. Paul en- 
joined the Corinthians to afford him a 
maintenance which he would not re- 
ceive ; and is as absurd as to assert it is 
a Christian duty to give food to those 
who are not hungry, drink to them 
who are not thirsty, or to bestow our 
goods on them that need them not. 

4. Nor must we omit the important 
consideration, that a duty never can be 
obligatory on any person to whom the 
performance of it is a physical impos- 
sibility. Almsgiving is a Christian duty, 
but obligatory only on those Christians 
who have wherewith to give alms. 
Peter and John were not condemned, 
though in such poverty themselves that 
they could not relieve the wants of the 
poor lame beggar, and were compelled 
to say, “ Silver and gold have we none.” 
If, therefore, our voluntary friends 
maintain that, in certain exrcumstances, 
it is a Christian duty in a congregation 
to pay and support its own pastor, we 
cordially agree with their statement. 
But if they go further, and deolare that 
such is its duty in all circumstances, 
we demur, and inquire whether it can 
be the duty of a congregation to do 
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what it cannot do ?’—whether its duty 
be to furnish a maintenance which the 
pastor does not want, or which he will 
not accept ? 

5. If it be said that, as the payment 
of the minister is the universal duty of 
the people, so is the acceptance of that 
payment the perpetual duty of the mi- 
nister ;—-to such representations we 
answer, ist, that, on that supposition 
St. Paul violated a perpetual duty when 
he refused to accept support from the 
Corinthian church: and, 2ndly, that 
to preach the gospel gratuitously must, 
according to that view of the case, be in 
all circumstances a sin. People who 
are not satisfied with these two reasons 
we would not trouble with further ar- 
guments. 

6. We may, then, suppose it proved 
that a minister may lawfully preach the 
gospel to persons by whom he is not 
paid for doing so; so that either they 
may be unable to pay him, or he may 
not need, or not choose, to be paid by 
them, as was St. Paul’s case. We 
may, in short, take it for granted that 
no law of Christ is violated, though 
that favourite consummation to which 
so many look be not realized,—namely, 
“‘ that every man should pay their own 
minister.” Against this scheme, in- 
deed, voluntaries and all Christians act, 
when they send out and support mis- 
sionaries to preach to the heathen ; for 
so long, at least, as these preachers have 
made few or no converts, they cannot 
be maintained by the persons they 
preach to; and the excellent principle 
of ‘every man paying his own minis- 
ter” cannot in this. case be realized. 
Now it appears to us, that whenever 
the principle, that every congregation 
should pay its own minister, is aban- 
doned, and the lawfulness is admitted of 
the pastor being supported wholly, or in 
part, independently of the congregation, 
then the voluntary theory is virtually 
abandoned, and the establishment or 
— principle virtually admit- 
ted. 

7. If it be right that I preach with- 
out payment from the people, they 
being unable to pay me, or I being 
possessed of property of my own suffi- 
cient for my maintenance, or fearing 
lest my depending on them might in- 
jure my authority, or engender suspi- 
cion as to my disinterestedness, — it 
must be right that, in order to secure 
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that independence, “ I labour, working 
with my hands,” as St. Paul did; or 
that, having property of my own suffici- 
ent for that end, I live upon it. No one, 
surely, will dispute that a gentleman of 
independent fortune would commit no 
sin, if, being a minister of the gospel, 
he lived on his fortune, and accepted 
no remuneration from the people to 
whom he preached. Nor, if this be 
admitted, can it be doubted that a gen- 
tleman, possessing the means, would 
act, not only without guilt, but well 
and admirably, who, seeing any preacher 
of the gospel who conceived himself to 
be embarrassed and weakened by his 
dependence on his people, should un- 
dertake to support him out of his own 
means, and so should free the minister 
from those temptations to which he felt 
that his receiving a salary from his flock 
exposed him. It is vain to object that 
this method of support would probably 
render the minister more dependent on, 
and more subject to, the one man who 
supported him, than his being paid by 
the whole of his congregation would 
render him to that whole congregation. 
For, (not to suggest that many masters 
are so much more intolerable than one, 
by how much they are more numerous, 
and that Demos was ever painted a 
fiercer tyrant than any of the monarchi- 
cal divinities of the heathens,) it is ob- 
vious to reply, that the same determina- 
tion to be independent which induced 
him to relinquish the pay of the many, 
obliges him in consistency to surrender 
that of the one, so soon as it is clogged 
with conditions which impair that in- 
dependence he was anxious to secure. 

8. Let us suppose that, instead of 
one gentleman, out of his own property, 
maintaining a Christian minister, a 
number combined to do so; their right 
to act in this manner will be admitted 
to be as perfect as was that of one such 
gentleman,—their design equally well 
meant, to say the least of it,—and the 
minister who accepted the emolument 
they offered him, as much entitled to 
do so as if it had been offered by one ; 
his congregation meanwhile standing 
in the same position to him, and he to 
them, as if he were maintained by his 
private resources,—he preaching the 
gospel without receiving, and they 
having it without giving, anything in 
the shape of pay or emolument. 

But let us suppose that this society 
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of gentlemen, combined to support mi- 
nisters independent of their people, 
should consult for the securing the 
same object in future and after their 
decease, about which they are anxious 
for the present and during their own 
lives, and for this end should each de- 
vote a part of his property,—surely he 
who admits that a minister may preach 
the gospel gratuitously,—i. e. himself 
being maintained by property left by 
others, or acquired by himself,—cannot 
question that a pastor may, with equal 
reason, labour gratuitously, maintained 
by property which individuals had left, 
whose it was, and who had a right to 
do with it what they would. This is ex- 
actly the position in which the clergy of 
the church of Scotland stand at this mo- 
ment. The landlords set apart the tiend 
for the ee the protestant religion, 
and for the presbyterian form of it; so 
that the case is here remarkably unem- 
barrassed,—the simple question being 
this, whether it be right that the state 
on one hand should secure, and the 
cl on the other accept, propert 
which was left by individuals a7 it 
was, and who had an undoubted right 
to devote it to that purpose, if so they 
pleased. No dissenter can support 
the negative, without granting, that pro- 

erty bestowed on their meeting-houses, 

c., by individuals now deceased, or 
no longer connected with the congre- 
gations to which such property was 
given, should cease to be held by 
them. 

9. It was shewed,in a former paper, 
that the established church, in so far as 
it is supported by endowments design- 
ed by individuals for the maintenance 
of its ordinances, differs nothing at all 
from those dissenting places of worship 
to which are attached endowments of 
various kinds, formerly specified. And 
the same arguments which are urged 
to prove the authority of the state to 
secularize the former, are equally con- 
clusive to prove its authority to secu- 
larize both. This has been urged fre- 
quently by the advocates of the esta- 
blishment, and it would be agreeable 
to know what those dissenters can say 
against it who talk so loudly of “‘ every 
man paying his own minister,”—who, 
less noisily, enjoy houses and chapels 
which were built with the money of 
men to whom they never ministered, 
and who abhorred the principle which 
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they advocate, and from whom they 
derive the name whereby they delight 
to distinguish themselves. If the 
clergy of the established church com- 
mit a great sin in holding the emolu- 
ments, while they hold also and main- 
tain the doctrines which those emolu- 
ments were designed to uphold and 
propagate, pray how little a sin do 
those men commit who hold emolu- 
ments, while they hold not, but utterly 
disown, some of the doctrines at least, 
which the endowments they possess 
were intended to support? nay, while 
the men manifest, in propagating opin- 
ions the very opposite of those, a zeal 
which, if it be easy to explain, it seems 
difficult to defend. So far as the mere 
fact, that the established church pos- 
sesses funds bequeathed for the tem- 
poral support of its ministers, is con- 
cerned,—-which funds, in Scotland, at 
least, were voluntarily devised for up- 
holding the church, by the proprietors of 
land after the Reformation,—we can- 
not even imagine what a voluntary can 
urge which would sot equally demon- 
strate that he ought not to derive any 
part of his living from any but his pre- 
sent congregation,—that the dwelling- 
house which others, now removed from 
the contentions and controversies of this 
life, gave their money to build, and the 
meeting-house, the debt on which they 
devoted their property to liquidate, 
should be sold, and the proceeds, and 
the bequests of money, or houses, or 
Jand,—which bequests tablets adorning 
the chapel walls commemorate, whe- 
ther erected from gratitude for past, 
or in order to stimulate future, munifi- 
cence, whereby the voluntary system 
may be preserved in its greater purity, 
and all obstructions removed which 
might hinder the people backing that 
optata palma of paying their own mi- 
nister,— are questions which I list not 
to agitate, much less to settle. | 
throw them out as doubts or queries, 
which they may discuss for themselves 
who have not already come to a con- 
clusion respecting them. 

10. Isit necessary to add, that those 
who advocate the propriety of a na- 
tional church advance a step higher 
than this?) They build on a broader 


and ens foundation than the law of 


the land, and the rights of property, 

and the expediency of the thing. These 

props may seem suflicient in the calm, 
Avcust, 1836. 
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when men’s minds are at rest, and the 
flood of opinions is not boiling down 
the streams and rapids of its course, 
but gently gliding in its pools, as if 
breaking to prepare for the plunge of 
the next cataract: but when the rains 
descend, when the floods come, be the 
house which we uphold based not on 
those sandy foundations, but on the 
rock of His own authority, expressed in 
his word—exemplified in his church— 
taught in his providence—(for when 
God would have a church, it was na- 
tional and established)—suggested by 
the nature and sovereignty of God—by 
the constitution of civil government, an 
image of his own—by the selection of 
magistrate and subject — master and 
servant — husband and wife — father 
and child—which scripture teaches in 
many places, recognises everywhere, 
and disowns nowhere; which hath 
everything in the divine law, every- 
thing in the nature of God and of 
man, and in the constitution of things, 
to suggest and commend it,—and to 
disown which, is to deny that nations 
can be responsible to God, or can be 
justly blamed or praised — rewarded 
or punished,—that is to outrage reason 
and all use of language among men, 
nay, to outrage both the language of 
God and his doings, who speaks of 
kingdoms as good or bad—of his doing 
them good and doing them evil; saying 
of his own people, “ Shall not my soul 
be avenged of such a nation as this?’ 
and of another state, which kept them 
in bondage, ‘‘ Also that nation whom 
they serve will I judge.” (Gen. xv.) 
While the enlightened advocates of a 
national church establishment allow 
their just weight to all arguments from 
use or expediency,—which arguments 
they consider unanswerable,—they yet 
cannot allow this to be treated as a 
question of expediency ; but as all reli- 
gious men affirm it is expedient a man 
should be religious, and yet deny it is 
a question of expediency whether he 
shall be religious or not,—so, while we 
contend that a national civil establish- 
ment for publishing the true religion is 
expedient, we maintain it is so only as 
it is expedient to fear God and love 
him, to love our neighbour, and to be 
just, honourable, sincere, patient, hum- 
ble, all which are undoubtedly expedi- 
ent, but they are also all of them right; 
and he that enforces these acts, and 
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dispositions, does both impair their ma- 
jesty, and endanger their stableness, if 
he makes that the foundation which is 
but an ornament of the temple of vir- 
tue. Or, if any shall assert that expe- 
diency gives strength as well as beauty 
to that goodly edifice, I willingly con- 
sent that it shall hold the place which 
buttresses occupy in Gothic structures, 
rendering more stable the wall they 
adorn, but which could support itself 
without them ; or it may perform the 
double office of those many tall and 
notched pinnacles, which might seem 
merely to beautify the pile, and make 
its grandeur more august; or, soaring 
up to heaven to solicit its lightening 
on themselves, and upon a guilty world 
reposing under their shadow ;—but the 
eye of science discerns in these orna- 
ments a use—their weight communicat- 
ing stability, as their height and grace- 
ful proportions lend majesty and beauty 
to the structure. Let expediency add 


the buttresses, let it rear the towers and 
pinnacles, let it supply anything but 
the foundations of a national church. 
We allow the institution is expedient, 
highly expedient, but only as virtue is, 
of which, whatever be its adjuncts, 


right is the basis. 

11. Those who defend a church es- 
tablishment on any higher grounds 
than expediency—those who think that 
the ministers of religion should be paid 
by the state, not only because certain 
property happens to have been devoted 
to that purpose, but because the state, 
or civil society, is a creature or ordi- 
nance of God, which is capable of pro- 
moting his glory, and, therefore, re- 
sponsible to him for its doing so,— 
those who take this view of the question 
now before us, contend that it is now, 
and must, in all circumstances, be the 
duty of the magistrate to provide for 
the instruction of the people in true 
religion, and to use the national funds 
entrusted to him for the good of the 
community, so as to promote that 
object in the most effectual manner. 
So that, though we consent to argue 
with our adversaries on that low ground 
which they delight to occupy, and shew 
that the same rights of property which 
are respected in the case of dissenting 
chapels, equally demand respect when 
the property of the established church 
is concerned ; yet, if there were no 
establishment at all, we should argue 
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for the erection of one; and our argu- 
ment would apply to America regard- 
ing what ought to be, as it. does to 
Great Britain regarding what is. Nor 
can the enlightened friends of the es- 
tablished church refrain from lamenting 
that those in Parliament who stand 
forth as her champions, and whom 
their talents, and, in some cases, their 
virtues, qualify to defend so good and 
important a cause, should so little 
understand the nature of the question, 
or should be so unworthily deterred by 
the infidel sneers with which the avowal 
of anything more than the name of 
Christian is generally assailed in the 
House of Commons, as, in almost all 
cases, to prefer taking up those low 
grounds of temporary expediency, on 
which they may often be defeated, 
rather than assuming at once the high 
position from which they can never be 
dislodged—that as government is the 
ordinance of God for the good of men, 
so this good it is bound to seek in all 
ways possible; not only by providing 
for the subject the best laws, but also 
the best and strongest motives to obey 
them. Nor is it in our power to con- 
ceive how the magistrate should be 
held at liberty to build a prison, in 
terrorem, for the moral purpose of 
deterring men from crime, and yet 
should be censured, as transgressing 
the limits of his duty, if he build a 
church, for the moral purpose of induc- 
ing men to lead holy and righteous 
lives in ‘ godliness and honesty.” 
God’s school-master, the magistrate, 
is entrusted with full powers of Sagres 
ment. On birch and leather he may 
expend any sums which, to his wis- 
dom and his cruelty, may seem meet ; 
but whenever he proposes to save that 
great expense by incurring a less, in 
the way of an inducement to render 
his scholars obedient without flagella- 
tion, then a hue and cry is set up— 
** The schoolmaster is gone out of his 
sphere ;—the schoclmaster has nothing 
to do with inducing his scholars to 
obey ; his province is only to whip them 
soundly when they transgress.” 

12. To say the magistrate has no- 
thing to do with religion is, to our 
mind, much the same as to say the 
magistrate has nothing to do with 
morals ; for true religion supplies the 
only reasonable grounds of morals, and 
the only sufficient motives to their 
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practice. An absurdity this, of the 
same nature as to deny that man is 
responsible for his belief, who is re- 
sponsible for his conduct, i.e., for act- 
ing according to that belief. To deny 
the magistrate’s concern with religion, 
is to deny that he is a creature of God, 
not only as a man, but asa magistrate. 
Ov eorw eEovora et un aro Meov. Osov 
yap dtaxovog sore oot stg To ayabor. 
Not only is this office, and this autho- 
rity, of God, but it is ordained for 
the good of men living under it— their 
good, doubtless, in their highest rela- 
tions, not less than in their lower. And 
to pretend that the magistrate cannot 
promote religion, the highest good, and 
on which all others so depend that, 
without it, they deserve not even the 
name, being poisoned and perverted 
into evil, is to assert that God’s ordi- 
nance is not calculated to do the very 
thing which God designed, and set it 
up to accomplish. 

As to the supposed impossibility of 
the magistrate determining which is 
the true religion, it may be sufficient 
only to observe that this supposition 
necessarily involves consequences from 
which every Christian man must shrink, 
for if the magistrate cannot determine 
which religion is the true, there either 
must be no true religion in the world, 
or there must be no decisive characters 
by which the true is distinguished from 
the false— conclusions, both of them, 
blasphemous and dishonourable to the 
God of truth, who hath said, “ The 
light hath come into the world,”’ and 
“ the new light coming into the 
world, enlighteneth or shineth upon 
every man” — gwriZer — shines upon 
him, whether he opens or shuts his 
eyes. So that these objections against 
the magistrate’s power to know which 
is the true religion, and the evident 
doctrines of the Bible, may not both 
stand together; the one or the other 
must be false ; and our wonder is, that 
while all infidels are voluntaries, more 
voluntaries should not be infidels. In 
due time, doubtless, the quality of its 
fruit will manifest the nature of the 
tree. 

But why all this question about the 
incapacity of the magistrate to judge 
in the matter, as if he came between 
man and God, and took out of the 
hands of every man in the state the 
work which his own conscience should 
alone perform? No misrepresentation 
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can be more gross, being true only in 
those cases in which the state compels 
every man to profess that religion 
which itself outwardly upholds; and 
being not only false, but falsehood 
without one grain or particle of truth 
or reason, in the case of all govern- 
ments which support an establishment 
for religion, but allow the people to 
attach themselves to it, or dissent from 
it, as they please. Of all the objections 
against the established church in this 
country, that which is drawn from the 
pretence of its injuring men’s con- 
sciences is the most unfounded, nay, 
the most ridiculous ; and it shews how 
barren of real grievances the establish- 
ment must be, when one that is altoge- 
ther factitious is cultivated so indus- 
triously. Afflictions, when not exist- 
ing in reality, are often invented by 
a perverse ingenuity. If the same 
may not be said of objections, let any 
one decide who shall consider the plea, 
that the church as by law established 
hurts and wounds dissenters’ con- 
sciences. Or if some one shall object, 
*‘ Friend, thou injurest me by thy in- 
sinuations, for my conscience is verily 
wounded by this thing which thou 
callest ‘the national church ;’” I an- 
swer, in the same peaceable spirit, 
“Gramercy, friend; God mend thy 
conscience; it is sadly diseased and 
out of order. It needs, I warrant thee, 
both physic and exercise. Get thee 
out of the pestilent atmosphere of that 
confined chamber of a sect, in which 
thou hast swallowed as much foul 
breath as might poison a stronger spirit 
than thine. Look at God’s heavens, 
which he made for thine eyes, and this 
earth, which he made for all thy senses ; 
walk about this goodly theatre—use 
thy feet, thine eyes, and thine ears 
—and presently thy conscience will 
poset thy tongue to utter what may 
e accepted as words of truth and 
soberuess,” 


L. 


THE EXPULSORY SYSTEM. 


Tne author of the foregoing papers 
intended to have finished this subject 
by an appeal to facts, shewing that the 
voluntary system certainly expels mul- 
titudes of the poor from the house of 
God, and from the pale of the Christian 
church. This labour, however, has 
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happily been rendered unnecessary by 
the appearance of a pamphlet, by Mr. 
William Collins, of Glasgow. This 
pamphlet will go far to settle the ques- 
tion of the sufficiency of the voluntary 
system in the minds of all unprejudiced 
men. It is undoubtedly one of the 
most important documents published 
these fifty years, being the results of the 
inquiries instituted by the Regal Com- 
mission as to the spiritual statistics 
of the city of Glasgow. No person 


concerned about the great question 
which has long been before the public 
mind, should fail to peruse this pam- 


The Penitent's Death-bed. 


phlet. It is the best refutation of the 
voluntary system ever given to the 
world ;—unless the statement of Dr. 
Hugh, a dissenting minister in Glas- 
gow, that there are fifty thousand per- 
sons in that city destitute of religious 
ordinances, and for whom the dissenters 
had no means to provide them, may be 
put in competition. To this statement, 
it may be added, the dissenters gave 
their sanction, by requesting it might be 
printed. After this, who will deny 
that the voluntary is also the expulsory 
system ? 
L. 


THE PENITENT’S DEATH-BED; 


OR, THE EVILS OF BAD COMPANY FOR YOUTH. 


In the town of Perth, in the north of 
Scotland, where the winding Tay, the 
wood-clad hill, and the distant Gram- 
pian mountains engage the wonder of 
the traveller and the admiration of the 
lover of the romantic scene, lived a 
pious family. The songs of Zion were 
daily heard in their loved abode; the 
family circle contained three sons and 
two daughters, who were, from their 
childhood, trained up to fear God. 
The shorter catechism, so well known 
among Scotia’s sons and daughters, 
was early committed to memory; and, 
*¢ What is the chief end of man?” was 
repeated before they could know their 
letters. The pious parents brought their 
children early to the house of God, 
and three times every Lord’s-day, in 
the front gallery of the burgher meet- 
ing, they were seen listening to the glad 
tidings of mercy. After the evening 
service they were catechised in the little 
parlour, which in winter was cheered 
by a blazing fire, and Brown’s larger 
and shorter catechism was often re- 
peated and explained to them. Peace 
beamed on their youthful faces ; and as 
they read their chapters, and prayed to 
God in secret, their tender parents 
committed them to the keeping of that 
God who slumbers not, nor sleeps. 
The writer can well remember those 
early days; and even while accustomed 
to English tunes, the singing of one of 
those solemn airs, sung when around 
the table at family worship in his 
father’s house, brings the tear into his 
eyes ; and the solemn way in which the 


words of family worship began, warms 
his heart, even after the lapse of twenty 
long years: “ Let us join together in 
the worship of God, by singing part of 
the 89th Psalm —‘God’s mercies | 
will ever sing,’” &c, For many years 
the children attended school, and the 
eldest boy soon surpassed his equals 
in learning, and promised fair to be a 
comfort to his kind and tender pore, 
He was sent to a trade; and, in learning 
his business, got acquainted with some 
Deists, who were anxious to make a 
convert of the promising youth. They, 
alas ! too well succeeded, and he was 
caught in the snare of the artful enemy. 
The pious parents soon, to their grief, 
saw their oldest son, their darling 
youth, a prey to the destroyer of peace ; 
and every argument was used to bring 
him back to his former views of gospel 
truths. Often has the tender mother 
been seen with tears begging her son to 
consider his ways. ‘‘ O, Jamie, Jamie, 
dinna brak yeer parents’ hearts by yeer 
bad conduct; dinna deny the Saviour 
wha died for poor sinners ; hees the 
only hope o’ the poor and needy ; for 
whare can ye gang to but to him?” 
Expressions such as these were often 
heard by the deluded youth, but they 
were heard in vain. In order to be 
free from the entreaties of his afflicted 

rents, he took a room to himself, and 
eft the parental abode. Away from 
the family circle, no more engaged in 
the exercises of religion, he was left a 
pr to the enemy, who thought he 
vad, in placing him away from the 
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prayers and tears of the pious, gained 
another convert to his kingdom. Con- 
science, however, at times gave a warn- 
ing ; and though he left the admonitions 
of friends, he had a monitor who at 
times made him uneasy. Once the 
cork of a bottle of beer in a cupboard 
made him tremble ; he heard the report 
of the cork starting from its place, but 
it had alarmed and made him tremble 
before he knew the cause. This shews 
how bad the foundation is upon which 
sinners are placed, when the slightest 


noise aroused the conscience, only half 


asleep. Infidels, amid their giddy and 
profane associates, may appear bold 
and courageous ; but when left in soli- 
tude, they have not the courage of a 
babe. The young man, like the prodi- 
gal, was away from his father’s house, 
and in the far country of estrangement 
from God; but, like the prodigal, 
affliction brought him low ; he had put 
on some damp linen, and soon took 
ill; he began to reflect on the past, 
and with tears he returned to his father’s 
house, to seek admittance there; the 
tender and pious parents received him 
again, and it soon appeared his days 
would not be long on earth. Ten long 
weeks passed away while confined to 
his sick chamber. Pious people were 
around him, and he was led to be sorry 
for his sins, and seek salvation through 
a once. slighted Saviour. Unable 
now to attend the means of grace, 
his brothers and sisters used to tarry at 
home on sabbath days, and read to him 
the pages of God’s word, which now 
proved as honey or the honeycomb ; 
he drunk the cooling streams which 
make glad the city of our God, and he 
bathed his weary soul in the still waters 
which proceeded from the throne above. 
Poor Taine was now seen on his bed 
of trouble ; his glistening eye lost its 
lustre, and the rose had fled from his 
once rosy cheeks. When any of his 
former associates came to see him, he 
ceased not to warn them of their sin and 
danger, and did what he could to keep 
them from splitting on that rock which 
has proved the ruin of thousands. His 
parents, with pleasure, saw the change 
which God had wrought on his soul, 
and they were more contented to wait 
by his bed-side, and see him sinking 
into the arms of death, than in behold- 
ing him drinking in health the poison- 
ous draughts of infidelity. The closing 
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scene at last arrived ; and after express- 
ing unshaken confidence in Jesus as his 
only Saviour, and wishing once more 
to see his two younger brothers, who 
were still at school, he departed this 
vale of tears, and with serenity and joy 
committed his soul into the hands of 
his gracious Saviour. When the two 
boys came home, the tender mother 
wished to impress them with serious 
thoughts, and, without saying a word, 
led them both to the death-bed, and 
uncovered the countenance of their 
elder brother. They had never before 
seen the change death had made when 
the countenance is changed by the 
king of terrors ; they looked, and the 
eldest of the two burst into tears ; the 
eyes were shut which used to brighten 
as they approached the bed-side ; the 
lips were closed that used to say, Come 
and read a chapter; the hands that 
used to be stretched out to greet them 
with a hearty welcome were stretched by 
his side. The writer can imagine the 


scene, as it had happened but a few 
days before: the mother with her two 
boys, the pale countenance of the 
lately-expired youth, the exhortation of 
the affectionate parent —‘ Now, my 


bairns, ye see what death has done; 
ye see yeer brither lying before you ; 
hees gane to heaven, hees awa’ frae all 
his sufferings ; and ye maun dee too, 
and like him be stretched out cauld 
and lifeless. Ye hae muckle need to 
mind yeer Creator and love yeer Sa- 
viour, wha died for puir sinners. Now 
dinna forget what I say ; and if ye be 
good and luv yeer Redeemer, he winna 
forsake ye in a trying hour, and yeel 
gang and join yeer brither in a better 
world. O dinna, dinna forget what I 
say ; and let me tell ye, before he died, 
he said to yeer sister Mary, ‘ Mary, 
come and learn to die.’ Ay, poor lad, 
(here she wiped the big tear which 
gently rolled over her cheek,) he was 
very sorry he grieved his parents, but 
the Lord granted him repentance, and 
now I hae nae doubt he is singing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb.” The 
two brothers seemed impressed with 
what was said and the scene before 
them ; and as they are still living, you 
may, perhaps, hear more from one of 
them, as the prayers and exhortations 
of his pious parents were not lost ; but 
he is living, and sounding the gospel 
trumpet, recommending religion to all 
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around, and pointing sinners to the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world; and he often with joy 
tries to persuade the young, that 
Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace. 
Now, my young Scottish friends, learn 
from the foregoing narrative a few use- 
ful lessons. 14. Bless God if you have 
had pious parents ; it is a blessing but 
few enjoy. You have not only the 
advantage of hearing the word im the 
sauctuary, but of seeing religion exem- 
plified in the holy lives of those who 
gave you birth; you have by their in- 
structions precept upon precept, and 
line upon line ; and while you may be 
recollecting the counsels of those who 
nursed you, and taught and exhorted 
you to seek Jesus, and are now in 
glory, O remember, that to whom much 
is given, much will be required.— 
2. Beware of bad company; it has 
ruined its thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. Your case may be different 


from the one related ; you may be away 
from the land which gave you birth ; 
you may be living in England, where 
a profession is not so common as in 
Scotland ; and you may be in a family 


where the worship of God is not kept. 
You may at times retrace the scenes of 
“auld lang syne” when the Psalms of 
David, and the Old Hundredth Psalm, 
St. David’s, the Martyrs, &c.,were sung 
in plaintive notes by those who have now 
joined the songs above; you may have 
the restraints taken off you, and you 
may be left to act as you think fit. O, 
seek that company who loves God and 
serves the Saviour; shun the contami- 
nating air of the theatre and the ale- 
house; one sin leads to another, and 
one bad companion may induce you, 
under the specious name of — 
to spend a little time in harmless 
amusement. Shun every appearance 
of evil.—3. Neglect not secret duties. 
You may not now hear your tender 
mother asking you—* Son, have you 
been on your knees ?—have you re- 
membered your devotions ?”” You may 
be among companions who treat re- 
ligion with scorn, and her friends as 
enthusiasts. Should you, for fear of 
shame, be induced to retire to rest 
without praying to God in secret, and 
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reading a portion of God’s word, O let 
conscience speak, let memory speak, 
let God’s.word speak. The writer 
knew a young man who left his parents’ 
house in the north of Scotland, and 
came to work at his trade in Edin- 
burgh; and meeting with another youth 
who came from the same town, they 
agreed to take up their lodgings in one 
room. The former, before retiring to 
rest, took a New Testament, and, after 
reading a chapter, knelt down and 
prayed (no closet being in the room) ; 
the other, who had neglected secret 
prayer, was induced to follow his exam- 
ple, and good effects were produced.— 
4. Forget not the obsefvance of the 
Lord’s day. In Scotland it is cus- 
tomary to go to a place of worship ; and 
Edinburgh and yam Hey forms a con- 
trast with regard to attendance upon 
the means of grace. Alas! many 
young men, when they come to Eng- 
land, forget the manner in which they 
were brought up; they do as others do, 
and make the Lord’s day a day of 
earnai fgg It has been often re- 
marked that few, if any, prosper who 
violate that day of holy rest ; and thou- 
sands on their death-beds havelamented 
the manner in which they have spent 
that sacred time. Remember the sab- 
bath day, and keep it holy.—Lastly. 
Trust not on a death-bed repentance ; 
for one who repents on their death-beds, 
thousands do not. How many are cut 
down suddenly, or remain callous under 
the rod? how many at that period lose 
their reason, or are hardened in infi- 
delity ? and a few have had their dying 
hours embittered by a reflection on 
advices neglected and despised, and 
have a fearful looking-for of judgment, 
&e. What thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might. Seek the Lord 
while he may be found, call upon him 
while he is near. The writer can re- 
commend religion as the only source 
of true bliss ; for nineteen years of his 
life he sought the pleasures of this 
world, but can testify that one hour’s 
spirituality has given him more solid 
pleasure than all the former pleasures 
put together. ‘‘ Wisdom’s ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” D, P. 
Long Itchington. 





THE PROSELYTE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Durince the 93rd Olympiad, that 
period when Grecian excellence shone 
in its highest lustre, and before the 
principles of its rapid decay began to 
be exhibited, a party of Athenians and 
strangers were assembled at the house 
of Archytas, the Archan, to honour the 
excellence of their entertainer, and re- 
joice in his hospitality. 

The supper to which they addressed 
themselves was such as might have 
been expected from the host, who was 
a strenuous supporter of the ancient 
simplicity, and in a city not yet re- 
markably corrupted by Persian luxury 
or Ionian profligacy. The couches 
upon which they reclined as they ban- 
quetted, were covered with tapestry of 
the simplest kind ; and the dishes, ex- 
hibiting little variety, had not been sea- 
soned by the science of Sicilian cooks. 
Fruits were also there in abundance, 
but they were chiefly the figs of Attica ; 
and there was wine in plenty to crown 
the entertainment, which the guests 
tempered, at pleasure, with water, either 
cold or hot. The nearest approach to 
luxury, in the entertainment, now in- 
deed coming into general use, and 
which the warmth of the season recom- 
mended, was ice, which had been care- 
fully preserved in straw, and with 
which their liquor was cooled. The 
viands were soon discussed ; the goblets 
were filled and emptied ; and that min- 
gled round of conversation commenced 
which bespoke the flow of soul. 

During this brief period of compa- 
rative quietness among the different 
states of Greece, Athens resembled an 
immense senate of their respective de- 
legates ; being filled with visitors from 
every quarter, attracted by the purposes 
of pleasure, politics, or instruction. The 
company, a political one, and therefore 
not limited by the number of the muses, 
amounted to nearly a score of indi- 
viduals, and might have been taken 
for a select committee of the great Gre- 
cian confederation. On one couch was 
a Cretan sophist, grey in the pride of 
wisdom, with huge eye-brows, and an 
unquestionable beard, who harangued in 
a continuous, deep-toned, overpower- 
ing voice, as if enchanted with his own 


melody, and tuning it exclusively for 
his own ears. In his bosom reclined 
a brawny, square-shouldered Beeotian, 
with a broad, unmeaning countenance, 
conscious, happily, of his own igno- 
rance, and therefore listening implicitly 
to those sounds of wisdom that rolled 
over his head. On another was a Co- 
rinthian, from the great capital of Gre- 
cian luxury and merchandise ; and 
coupled with him was a Spartan, re- 
clining as stiffly as if he lay in his 
helmet and cuirass, and was watching 
for the trumpet-signal. There was also 
a citizen of Delphos, and an inhabitant 
of Dodona, who rehearsed the rival 
glories of their respective homes, and 
could not agree whether the tripod of 
Apollo, or the doves and cymbals of 
Jupiter, pronounced the truest oracles. 
The worthy host, in the kind simplicity 
of his heart, had paired these opposites 
together, in the hope that they would 
blend into a mutual sweetness; but, 
as is usual in many arrangements of a 
similar kind, the scheme was too re- 
fined in theory to succeed in practice. 
The Cretan sage became tired of his 
impenetrable Theban ; who, in turn, 
was weary of that mysticism, which he 
could not comprehend. The stern dis- 
ciple of Lycurgus became wroth at the 
gluttony of him of Corinth; and the 
two oracular disputants, as they were 
engaged in a religious controversy, were 
the most irreconcilable and clamorous 
of all. 

But a harmonizing principle was at 
hand, upon which Archytas had not 
calculated. This consisted of five or 
six young Athenians, whose conversa- 
tion, in a short time, bore down all 
opposition, and put every idea but their 
own to flight. They spoke with a ra- 
pidity unattainable in duller countries, 
and with an eloquence which any 
country might have envied. Not their 
tongues alone, but their looks, their 
hands, their fingers, their every muscle 
spoke, with a quickness and variety 
that would have been disagreeable but 
for its redeeming elegance; while each 
sought, in the rest, what no one was 
willing to become—a listener. And yet, 
had their conversation been analyzed, 
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it would have been found the very 
emblem of nothingness, They talked 
of the politics of the day ; and even 
the youngest was master of the topic. 
Not one of the number but appeared 
capable of solving the knot of Gordian 
policy, as easily as the fastening of his 
girdle ; and, from the language of each, 
it was clearly manifest that Athens 
must be ruined, unless its affairs were 
directed by himself. The whole com- 
pany was compelled to join in the 
conversation; or, at least, to listen. 
After the balance of power among the 
Grecian states was adjusted, the pur- 
poses of the ‘¢ Great King”’ ascertained, 
and the popular leader of the common- 
wealth criticised, and his measures 
heartily abused, they rushed into the 
subjects of philosophy, of mythology, 
of fashion, and public amusements, 
with a restlessness, a power of elo- 
quence, and a loquacity, which no so- 
ciety but that of Athens could have 
exhibited. 

While thus the conversation went on 
with such vehemence, and every one, 
in some measure, seemed implicated 
in its interest, there was one solitary 
being whose conduct during the feast 
had exhibited a striking contrast to the 
rest. He reclined with a look of more 
than attic sensibility, and in more than 
laconic taciturnity. At times, indeed, 
he seemed to break loose from his own 
enthralling cogitations, while he regard- 
ed the company, and listened to the 
passing subject, without, however, at- 
tempting to join in it. But anon he 
would retire into the depths of his own 
thoughts, and shew himself as uncon- 
scious of their converse as if it had 
only been the sound of the passing 
wind. 

The appearance of the stranger was 
as singular as his conduct. He wore 
the dress of Athens, but had nothing 
more in common with its national cha- 
racter. His complexion was of a deep 
transparent olive, except where a glow 
of dark red mantled in his cheek, and 
upon the finely-chiselled lips that 
seemed settled into utter movelessness ; 
and his locks, which were so dark that 
they sparkled, flowed down in rich, 
natural ringlets, until they touched 
either shoulder. lis physiognomy, 
too, exhibited nothing of the Grecian 
character. It was fixed and stern; 
except when, at times, a ray of sadness 
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crossed it for a moment, and softened 
its menacing expression. Had that 
countenance. been elevated with hope, 
or kindled into gladness, it would have 
warmed every heart with admiration 
and love ; but, as it was, there appeared 
that in it which was qualified to im- 
press the beholder with veneration, not 
unmixed with awe. In its form, its 
expression, and the large black eyes by 
which it was illuminated, there was 
treasured up a store of thoughts and 
feelings, higher than those of common 
men, and with which the looks of the 
company proclaimed no acquaintance- 
ship. At first he had excited the cu- 
riosity of the guests; and each had 
marvelled at his singular appearance ? 
Was he Persian, Indian, or a native of 
the Isles? They could not settle upon 
a conclusion. The master of the house 
had addressed him by the vague title 
of * Stranger ;” but this only deepened 
the mystery. When all, however, had 
found employment, no one regarded 
him ; and he was left to the undisturbed 
possession of his own unsocial medita- 
tions. 

The conversation of the company at 
last had exhausted itself, in the manner 
of all violent conversations. Declaimer 
after declaimer retired from the arena of 
debate, crowned, in his own thoughts, 
with the palm of eloquence ; and of the 
copious feast of reason, nothing re- 
mained but the crumbs. Archytas, 
who observed the growing silence, 
motioned to a slave in waiting, who 
immediately retired, and then returned, 
having in his hand a lyre. The master 
wound up the strings, struck them with 
the ivory plectrum to ascertain that 
they were in tune, and then, looking 
round him, “‘Come, my friends,” he 
said, with a jocund air, “let us leave 
the world and its affairs to those who 
control them, and sing the song of 
IJamodius.” 

The patriotic song was immediately 
raised, the guests starting to their feet, 
and swelling the strain with their col- 
lected voices. The strangers who were 
there seemed to feel an animation that 
resulted merely from sympathy with 
the city in which the deed was done, 
and in whose hospitality they were 
now partaking. But, with the Athenians 
present, all was the enthusiastic fervour 
of unmitigated patriotism. Their eyes 
sparkled, or filled with their tears; 
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their voices trembled ; and they threw 
their right arms aloft, as if they too 
belonged to the band of conspirators, 
and were prepared, with daggers con- 
cealed in myrtle branches, to strike 
down the usurpers of their liberty. 
_.When the song was ended, Calicra- 
tides presented the lute to the guest 
who sat nearest.—‘ You, Memnon,” 
he said, “are one whom Apollo de- 
lights to cherish. Let us hear one of 
those sweet incantations with which 
you are wont to smooth the sorrowing 
brow, and draw care from the troubled 
heart.” 

The young man whom he addressed 
was distinguished by the richness and 
elegance of his dress, but far more by 
the nobleness of his countenance. It 
was such a one as could sometimes be 
found in Greece, when it was the happy 
and the free ; when the face, having at- 
tained the perfection of physical beauty, 
was all but etherealized by noble pur- 
pose and intellectual enthusiasm ; and 
over whose representations we hang 
with fond delight, while we think that 
such beauty was only the idealism of 
the statuary. He took the instrument 
with a graceful smile, struck a light 
and careless flourish upon the chords, 
and commenced a song, which seemed, 
from its tenour, to be the unstudied 
effervescence of the moment. But that 
song was merely the madness of a 
noble mind clinging to the earth be- 
cause it saw nothing beyond it; the 
light of genius thrown over darkness 
and corruption, to make them allure 
the heart which they could not other- 
wise captivate. He sang of the joys 
of man; glory, honour, beauty, festive 
enjoyments; but all ended like the 
laugh which expires in a half-smothered 
sigh. ‘ To-morrow, to-morrow,” he 
exclaimed in saddening accents, as he 
sang, “the last dark foe of man will 
Visit us, and then farewell life and all 
its delightful emotions. Then the eye 
will be closed, and the heart cold, and 
the limbs motionless. To-day is all 
we can call our own. O hasten, then, 
my friends, to the banquet. Weave 
the chaplets; prepare the odours ; let 
the seals of the wine be broken, and 
the joyous chords be strung; for the 
fated midnight hour is at hand, and 
then we shall revel no more!” 

The burst of applause that followed 
evinced how completely such a philo- 
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sophy was in unison with their senti- 
ments. The lute was passed from hand 
to hand, and each lent his efforts to 
add to the general enjoyment. Some 
related the achievements of their fabu- 
lous ancestors, or the flagitious actions 
of their gods. Some responded to the 
melody so lately ended, and eulogized 
pleasure as the only good. But the 
songs that met with the highest ap- 
plause were those that extolled the glory 
of their beloved Athens. The battles 
of Marathon and Salamis, the names 
of their Miltiades and Themistocles, 
found an echo in every delighted heart. 
How could it be otherwise with the 
children of those heroes and deeds, 
when, even now, their names can ani- 
mate the coldest? The big tear might 
be seen gathering in the manly eye, and 
quick and troubled breathings came 
from those hearts that sought not to 
hide their emotions. Their countenances 
flushed with patriotic pride, as if, with 
a look of triumph, they had said,—“ I, 
too, am a citizen of Athens!” 

The master seemed to start at a new 
remembrance: he had forgotten a hos- 
pitable duty. Turning to the dark, 
solitary personage who has been already 
described, and placing the instrument 
before him,—** You, too, my stranger- 
guest,”’ he said, “‘ perchance will glad- 
den us with one of the songs of your 
distant home ?” 

These words, uttered in perfect in- 
nocence, pierced like an arrow through 
the heart of the stranger. As if to 
hide the emotion, he busied himself 
with the notes of the lyre, but seemed 
to be utterly unacquainted with its 
compass. He uttered a few words of 
explanation to the master. Archytas, 
with an assenting nod, whispered a 
slave beside him; and when he had 
departed, ‘* Well, my friends,” he said, 
* until the expected lay is given by our 
friend, let us sing in chorus the lamen- 
tation of Medea. Would that the 
heaven-gifted Euripides himself had 
been here to lead us, instead of follow- 
ing, like a shadow, the footsteps of 
Socrates!” The unhappy stranger !— 
still he was fated to endure fresh wounds 
from those who were unconscious of 
what they inflicted. When they sang, 
in those overwhelming tones with which 
the chorus so lately had melted the 
whole theatre into weeping, “*O m 
country! O my home! never may 
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become an exile!’’—when, in bewailing 
the miseries of the expatriated Queen, 
they invoked death rather than banish- 
ment, and, in the true spirit of Athens, 
proclaimed the loss of country to be 
the heaviest of all afflictions, the stran- 
ger, overcome, concealed his face with 
his mantle, while a convulsive throb 
was the only sign of what he felt. The 
singers paused, and the host endeavour- 
ed to change the subject. ‘This is 
Ulysses in Pheocia’ whispered a 
young Athenian painter to his fellow ; 
* he too is an exile, and we have struck 
at unawares upon the sting of his mi- 
se Das 

It was well that all further collision 
was stopped short by the return of the 
slave with a harp, so large and massive 
that he bent beneath the load. He set 
it down before the stranger, who rose 
and tuned its long, resounding chords. 
The astonishment of the guests was 
still further excited both by the instru- 
ment and its owner. The harp itself 
was of a foreign shape, such as was 
unknown in Athens; and its frame-work 
was curiously embossed with carved 
work, and adored with gold. “‘ What 
a gigantic utensil!” whispered one; 
“it surely was framed for the fingers of 
Hercules! But who is this strange 
being, whom nobody seems to know ?” 
“T cannot tell,” responded his neigh- 
bour ; “but hush! mark how grace- 
fully he bends to the instrument ; and 
see how his eyes flash at its sound, as 
if he were about, not merely to sing, 
but to prophesy !”’ 

While this brief, undertoned conver- 
sation was passing, and all waited in 
silent expectation, the stranger had ex- 
amined the strings in succession, and 
now commenced with an animating 
prelude. The solid walls and lofty 
roof reverberated to the powerful me- 
lody ; and all started to their feet at 
the inspiration of such unwonted sounds. 
The music was that of some strange 
land, which Athens, in her pride, would 
have pronounced barbarian ; but the 
notes were irresistibly captivating, as 
they wandered through a compass un- 
attainable by Grecian instruments, and 
alternately swelled into inspiring thun- 
ders, or melted away like an expir- 
ing breeze. The spirit of the min- 
sirel seemed to expand with these 
sounds. He shook back his raven locks, 
and threw upward his kindling eyes, 
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as if about to commence a song of 
victory, while his dark countenance 
shone with the light of triumphant emo- 
tion. But, just as his lips were opening 
for utterance, his looks suddenly fell ; 
his eyes were dimmed with a gathering 
tear ; and, after a few moments’ pause, 
the loud strain of victory was changed 
into a funeral wail. A sudden thought 
had arrested him, and his purpose was 
changed. Then followed a song; but 
strangely did it sound in Athenian 
ears ; while, in Grecian accents, it spoke 
of deeds and feelings that were-equally 
far away :— 


“ By thy proud rivers, Babylon, we sat ; 
Yea, there we wept, remembering Solyma. 
Our silenced harps upon the willows hung ; 
Ev’n in the midst, our harps we hung them 
there. 
For they whose chains we wore, 
Required of us a song; 
And they who wrapped our sacred home in 
flames, 
Bade us to make them mirth: 
‘Sing us,’ they cried, ‘a song of Solyma!’ 


“ How can we sing the song of thee, our 


? 
Where strangers listen only to revile ?— 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem ! 
Then let my hand forget these cherished 
chords. 
If this fond heart refuse to think of thee, 
Then stiffen’d be my tongue, 
Within my silent lips, 
If I prefer not thee, 
Jerusalem, above my chiefest joy.” 


The emotions of the singer, always 
increasing as he proceeded, became at 
last so intense, that he seemed inca- 
pable of finishing his task. His voice 
was half-smothered in its utterance, and 
his hands trembled as they touched the 
strings. But again its former ardour re- 
turned to his countenance. He changed 
the melody into a wild, menacing 
flourish, and breathed more freely. His 
air was that of some woe-denouncing 
prophet, as he took up the burden of 
the desolation of the enemy :— 


«‘ Remember, Lord, the ruthless Edomite ! 
In Zion’s evil day ; 
Remember how he cried, 
* Raze, raze it to the ground, 
Lay its foundations bare !’ 


“ Daughter of Babylon! to ruin doom’d, 
Blessed shall be his lot, who metes to thee 
As thou with us hast dealt. 
Yea, blessed shall be his lot, 
We from thy bosom rends thy smiling 


al 
To dash them on the stones.” 
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He ended, and sat down, overpowered 
by the intensity of his feelings, while 
all gazed upon him with mingled sen- 
sations of curiosity, sympathy, and 
wonder. But their looks he did not 
regard. He seemed only to behold 
those images which his song had evoked 
from the world of buried remembrances, 
Having recovered himself in a few 
moments, he abruptly rose, bowed to 
the master of the house, and made a 
motion to depart. Archytas endeavoured 
to stay his departure ; but the stranger 
could endure society no longer. He 
persevered in his purpose, waved a 
silent adieu to the guests, and immedi- 
ately disappeared. 

His presence had acted, for some 
time, like a constraining spell upon the 
company ; and even the young Athenians 
were silent. He seemed a being from 
another world, who had glided into the 
midst of their party, to bind them with 
the fascination of his look; and the 
superstitious Beeotian, stealing slily into 
a corner, spit into his own bosom, as a 
charm against the blight of the stran- 
ger’s eye. But now the spirit had 
vanished, and the spell was dissolved. 
‘Who is he? who is he?” was the 
universal cry, now that they had found 
their voices. 

This application to their worthy host 
he was unable to answer.—*“‘ He came,” 
said Archytas, “only a few days ago, 
tc reside in the house that faces my 
dwelling ; and even the old man with 
whom he lodges is ignorant of his name. 
Sometimes 1 have seen him moving 
along the streets, closely muffled up in 
his mantle, or gliding away to the sub- 
urbs; and, at times, the strange me- 
lodies of his voice and harp are borne 
along from his opened lattice. Some- 
times, also, we have crossed each other 
in the street, when I addressed hiin as 
my neighbour, to which he always 
returned a courteous reply. This is all 
I know.” 

This was little upon which to build 
a theory for the solution of the ques- 
tion; and therefore they addressed 
themselves to other sources. His stately 
form ; his striking physiognomy, so dark, 
and withal so noble; the harsh and 
difficult enunciation of his lately-ac- 
quired Greek, observable in the few 
words of courtesy he had interchanged, 
were all made the subjects of a sepa- 
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rate discussion. But, above all, his 
mysterious song was the basis of their 
argument. He had evidently sung the 
sorrows of his own people; and they 
had once sat in bondage by the rivers 
of the East. The daughter of Babylon 
was doomed to perish, because she had 
wasted and oppressed them. What 
land was this, in the list of Babylonish 
conquests, which had thus been dis- 
comtited and destroyed ? 

They turned to Merion for a solution 
of the difficulty. Merion was a genuine 
devourer of histories, He could tell 
what people had sprung from the earth, 
and what from ants, and bees, and 
fishes ; and, moreover, he could repeat, 
upon his fingers, the names of the kings 
who had reigned in Egypt through a 
course of twenty thousand years. On 
these accounts he was esteemed a very 
abyss of knowledge. But even he, too, 
seemed unable to solve the difficulty. 
He summed up the tributaries that now 
belonged to Persia, the successor of 
Babylon, and repeated above an hundred 
harsh names of different tribes that 
obeyed them ; but it would not do. He 
then talked of the Solymei, who had 
formed a part of the army of Xerxes ; 
and thought that, from the name, he 
had discovered the country of the stran- 
ger. But who these Solymeans might 
be, what country they inhabited, or 
whether they now existed as a people 
he could not at all divine. After lead- 
ing the whole company through this 
immense labyrinth of learning, he kind- 
ly brought them back to the point 
whence they had started. 

Critobulus, the Cretan sophist, who 
has been already mentioned, now took 
up the theme. He had emptied a 
large flagon of wine, and was now em- 
ployed in poring upon the figures of 
the embossed cup, as if his reputation 
for wisdom exempted him from the 
trivial themes of common conversation. 
In a pompous tone, but with an air of 
gracious condescension, he thus set the 
question at rest :— 

** While I was travelling,” he said, 
“in former years, in quest of know- 
ledge, I visited Egypt, and studied the 
mysteries of its religion among the 
priests of On and Thebes. It happened 
that, once, while inspecting their public 
buildings, I came to an immense gra- 
nary, which they called the storehouse 
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of Joseph. Desirous to ascertain the 
owner of this strange name, | asked 
who this Joseph was, and I was told 
that he was one who, many ages ago, 
had preserved the land from destruc- 
tion, during a long period of famine. 
They were reluctant to give me more 
of his history; but I discovered, at 
length, that he was no native, but a 
foreigner. I endeavoured to ascertain 
if any of his descendants were alive. 
By successive inquiries I found that 
he belonged to a strange people, who 
at that time sojourned in Egypt; and 
that, in process of time, when they 
became very numerous, they had been 
thrust out of the land, in consequence 
of the loathsome and infectious diseases 
with which they were afflicted. De- 
parting from thence, they had passed 
through the desert, and seized on a 
portion of Syria, which they still occu- 

ied. 
“IT went from thence to Chaldea; 
and, after examining the celebrated 
calculations of its astronomers and the 
traditions of the priests, I felt a desire 
to visit, in my journey, that singular 
gers of whom I had heard in Egypt. 

ut from this my Chaldean friends 
dissuaded me. These Hebrews, for so 
they are called, were represented as a 
savage, ignorant nation; hating all 
strangers, and violating every law of 
hospitality ; and whom it would be 
unsafe, as well as painful, to visit. I 
therefore turned away, in scorn, from 
this inhospitable Taurus, and left its 
brutish inhabitants to that darkness in 
which they delighted. 

“ From all that I could learn, their 
chief city is called Jerusalem, the same 
which our late visitor bewailed. They 
have there only one temple, which 
suffices for the religion of the whole 
land. And yet, strange to tell, they 
have no divine images among them, so 
that what, or whom they worship, is 
unknown: nay, it is alleged that they 
must be Atheists, as they have no 
visible deity. This is the more pro- 
bable, as they revile all religions, and 
destroy the temples and images of the 
gods, wherever they find them. They 
have been conquered, it is said, at 
various times; and were once carried 
off to Chaldea by a great Babylonish 
hero. Such seemed to be the burden 
of the stranger’s song. But enough of 
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such a subject! The barbarian is one 
of this pestilential horde; and why. 
then should we pause for so insignificant 
atopic? What can we have in com- 
mon with the descendant of an Egyptian 
fugitive ?” 

This solution satisfied the most fas- 
tidious ; and their veneration for the 
stranger gave way to a feeling of re- 
sentment. The mystery was delightful 
as long as it remained a mystery ; but 
when it was resolved into such a com- 
mon-place circumstance the charm was 
gone, and they felt as if they had been 
deceived. The poor stranger! Why had 
they felt so cowed beneath his influ- 
ence, and wherefore did they speculate 
so long about his origin? He did not 
belong to the illustrious Cecropide ; 
and what mattered it whence he had 
come, since his infant eyes had not 
first opened upon the sunny skies of 
Attica, nor his thirst been quenched by 
the bright waters of the Cephisus ? 
They hastened to other themes, as if 
desirous to recover the time that had 
been squandered upon a subject so un- 
worthy of their care. 

Such, at this period, was a supper- 
party at Athens; and such the sensation 
excited by the coming of a wandering 
Hebrew. He came from a land far 
more illustrious than their own, and he 
was stored with the knowledge of that 
sacred truth which far eclipsed the 
glories of their own boasted discoveries. 
How mighty a ministry could have 
been exercised, by his means, both 
upon their temporal and spiritual des- 
tinies! But had he lifted up his voice, 
and thundered in the ears of assembled 
Athens those sublime oracles of heaven 
which were delivered to his fathers, 
would Socrates have hailed him as the 
fondly-expected teacher? would Plato 
have listened to that which was indeed 
the language of Heaven? would Aris- 
totle have been persuaded? But when 
they listened not to the impressive 
teaching of the “ visible things,” or 
listened with prejudice, would they 
have believed ‘‘ Moses and the pro- 
phets ?”” Would they have been per- 
suaded, even if one had risen from the 
dead? He who thus came, like a 
fleeting shadow, among their conse- 
crated retirements, passed away, and 
left no impress to proclaim that a keeper 
of Heaven’s oracles had been there. And 
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yet, had he spoken, might not even the 
very sound of his voice have made them 
turn away, indignant that a barbarian 
should presume to teach Athenians ? 
And, had they honoured him so highly 
as to vouchsafe him a brief audience, 
might they not have silenced him at 
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once with the abrupt declaration,— 
** Thou bringest strange doctrines to 
our ears?’ How little availed, with their 
accomplished descendants, a higher 
and holier revelation, inculcated by the 
eloquence of a more impressive in- 
structor. 
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WE intended, in our last, to bring 
before our readers, the very able report 
of the Church Extension Fund, drawn 
up by that great and gifted man, Dr. 
Imers. It is certainly one of the 
noblest undertakings of the Scottish 
church, whether we regard it as bear- 
ing on the destinies of immortal souls, 
or on the prosperity and peace of 
our native country. It has come to 
be felt more extensively than at any 
former’ period of our national history, 
that the only substratum on which our 
country can permanently rest, and its 
institutions really flourish, is the gos- 
pel of Christ; and that, in the ratio 
of the increase of a nation’s Christi- 
anity, is the increase of its general 
prosperity. We are sure that the la- 
mentable change that has taken place 
in the moral condition of Scotland is in 
no slight degree to be attributed to the 
fact, that the existing population has 
outgrown the existing church accommo- 
dation, and formed wildernesses and hea- 
then territories where were formerly the 
gardens of the Lord. Even our govern- 
ment, believing, as they do, the maxim 
that prevention is better and easier than 
cure, ought to see that churches for the 
ministration of the gospel are the ap- 
propriate elements of the former, as 
risons and police are of the latter. 
ut there are so many gratifying state- 
ments in the Doctor’s report, that we 
hasten to give an extract or two, by 
way of demonstration of what may be 
done, and by way of model of what 
must be done, before this country can 
be christianized, or even withheld from 
lapsing into atheismand infidel apathy. 
The ecclesiastical destitution of Scot- 
land has never yet been adequately 
estimated, and never, perhaps, would 
have been so, had not Dr. Chalmers, 
with untiring energy and undamped 
zeal, set himself to discover its actual 
condition. The malady is at length fairly 


and fully ascertained, and the t 
duty that now presses on the friends of 
religion, is to make it known, and 
endeavour to overtake it :— 


“The whole amount of advances was 
7,4341. 8s. 4d.; the amount of engage- 
ments besides, under which they had 
come, was 1,300/.; and the sum re- 
quired for necessary expenses, 6661. 
5s. 34d. After entering into some 
explanations with regard to the amount 
of the last item—which was owing to 
the great quantity of printing required, 
in consequence of a variety of circum- 
stances, the expenditure of the last year 
was contrasted with that of 1834-5, 
when the sum total of expenditure 
amounted to 9,107/. 18s. 13d. The 
parochial contributions amounted to 
only eighty-two within the last year ; 
and when they thought that only that 
number from upwards of 1,000 pa- 
rishes in Scotland — considering the 
proportion which obtained between the 
sum which had been received, and the 
sum which ought to be received, they 
were aware that their enemies had 
cause to say there was a diminution of 
zeal. Dr. Chalmers then proceeded to 
disprove this allegation; nothing was 
more necessary than that a right un- 
derstanding should be rendered pre- 
valent, through the agency of those 
organs which were most effective means 
of acting upon the public—more way- 
ward than a babe in leading-strings, 
requiring all sorts of appliances—those 
organs which afforded the best instru- 
ments for the fulfilment of their dearest 
wishes. He would now proceed to 
state the local subscriptions, and from 
the facts connected with these, he would 
be able to shew the strength which 
was possessed by the church through- 
out the country.” 


We grieve to find that the parochial 
contributions are so few. We have no 
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doubt, however, that the eighty-two 
parishes that have already stood forward 
in this cause, will press their example 
on the remaining nine hundredand fifty, 
and yet bring it to pass that thechurches 
of Scotland will be doubled :— 


“They would not approach the go- 
vernment in the shape of deputations 
to the metropolis, but to different dis- 
tricts of the country. They would not 
visit a place where there was nothing 
but obstacles, and entanglements, and 
wiles; but they would, by the force of 
the natural sentiments of the heart— 
not by diplomatic skill—make certain 
of the co-operation of both the people 
and the government. By gaining over 
the public voice in their favour, they 
would find a surer stepping-stone than 
they had yet done to the support of 
the latter, which professed to idolize 
the people. They would come in close 
contact with that strong church feeling 
which required only to be called forth 
that its strength might be shewn. To 
demonstrate the effect which an imme- 
diate appeal to the people would pro- 
duce, reference was made to the manner 
in which Dr. Duff had succeeded last 
year in his progress through the coun- 
try. That gentleman not only gathered 
in a great harvest of supplies, but 
gained a whole host of golden opinions 
for the church of Scotland. In fact, 
his eloquent representations had en- 
throned that church on the affections 
of the country ; and some conception 
may be formed of the still wider diffu- 
sion of those feelings which would 
result from sending their authorized 
agents through the country to urge 
equally on the peasant and on the peer, 
the duty of extending the church. The 
committee had noticed the effects pro- 
duced by the meetings held in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and various other 
places. It was true that this system 
was one for good or for evil; but let 
not the cause of evil obtain the exclu- 
sive possession of means which might 
be turned efficaciously and suitabl 
against it. This is the mode in whic 
to address public men; and thus, in 
the event, their object would be carried.” 


In fact, it appears from the recent 
experience of Dr. Chalmers, and the 
deputation that visited London, that 
very little is to be expected from go- 
vernment. The appeal must be made 
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to the congregations of Scotland—the 
claims of the people—the multitudes 
neglected, and the good policy, at least, 
of extending church accommodation,— 
must all be pressed upon their notice, 
and commended to their affections. No- 
thing can be more gratifying than the 
following instances of private liberality. 
The noble personages alluded to are 
surely entitled to the lasting gratitude 
of the people of Scotland :— 


“ The Marquis of Bute had com- 
pleted the equipment, not merely the 
erection, of a church; for he had built 
a manse, set apart a glebe, and appro- 
priated 1501. a-year as a stipend for 
the clergyman. By the kindness of 
the gentleman employed by the Earl 
of Bute in putting his Sensuadens 
scheme into execution, the committee 
had been put in possession of the de- 
tails ; and it might be mentioned, that 
the whole sum set apart for the endow- 
ment of this place of worship was 
6,695/. 10s. (Hear, hear.) The Duchess 
Countess of Sutherland had proceeded 
so far by giving 700/. as a contribution 
for the erection of a church ; but she 
had deemed it proper to wait until the 
determination of government, with re- 
gard to the endowments, should be 
made known. This subject would be 
recurred to in a subsequent part of the 
report, and it would be shewn that the 
proceedings of government were not a 
sufficient ground on which to suspend 
measures of benevolence. The Rev. 
Doctor then read a list of donations 
from a number of individuals who had 
subscribed large sums— in several cases 
for the entire erection of new churches ; 
in others as contributions to be em- 

loyed upon that object in particular 
ocalities. (The announcement of the 
extent of the contributions was received 
with repeated marks of applause.) The 
committee expressed their hope that 
many commercial and manufacturing 
gentlemen would be found to take a 
deep interest in the scheme ; and from 
their example, as well as from that of 
the country gentlemen and great landed 
proprietors, great good would result. 

“The last instance of munificence 
mentioned, was that of a merchant in 
the West of Scotland, who would not 
have suffered even that general desig- 
nation to be applied in reference to 
him, had it not been that it was hoped 
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the force of his example would go a 
great way with persons whose occupa- 
tions were similar. This gentleman 
had offered to contribute 20 guineas 
for each of 100 churches which should 
be erected : this amount was equivalent 
to a subscription of 2,000 guineas.” 


The Marquis of Bute, apart from 
other contributions and efforts, has 
built a church and manse, and sunk 
4,300/. for an endowment of 150/. 
per annum, thus setting an example of 
devotedness and christian liberality 
honourable to his name, to his church, 
and his country. The Duchess of 
Sutherland, Sir Charles Forbes, and a 
lady, name unknown, have contributed 
most handsomely. The church that is 
thus sustained and extended by her 
people, on whom so truly apostolic a 
spirit has come, cannot be given up to 
the power and cruelties of her enemies. 
“ Her set time for favour is come.” 
May she lengthen her cords, and 
strengthen her stakes yet more. 

We rejoice to see the spirit of the 

nt church extending to her children 
in London. The church accommoda-~- 
tion fund for London and its suburbs 
is already organized ; several munificent 
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contributions and subscriptions have 
already been given ; and arrangements 
are now making for building another 
Scotch church on the Borough side of 
the river. We are persuaded, that, 
were the Scottish churches doubled, 
they would all be better filled. It is 
their very insignificance that makes 
them be overlooked. They present no 
front in London corresponding either 
with their character, or the greatness of 
the locality in which they are placed, 
or the numbers of the Scottish popu- 
lation resident in the capital. It wasa 
very deep mistake not to have origin- 
ated a fund of this kind in the London 
presbytery at a much earlier period. 
‘he consequence of this backwardness 
has been, that many wealthy and willing 
Scotchmen, resident in London, have 
poured their donations into the treasury 
of the Church Accommodation Society 
of the North, where, indeed, they are 
much wanted ; but forgotten, at the 
same time, thata field no less impor- 
tant, and a vast deal more urgent, is 
opened out at ourown doors. Weentreat 
our fellow-countrymen in London to 
come unanimously and generously for- 
ward in a cause alike pressing and 
important. 





II, 


REPORT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND’S 


FOREIGN 


Seconp to the home are the foreign 
missionary undertakings of the church. 
The church is now in her right position, 
scaitering her christian liberalities with 
one hand at home, and with the other 
abroad. The Report before us is an 
interesting and encouraging statement. 
The body of the document is short, 
but the appendix is long and attractive. 
The commencement of the Report is in 
the following very delightful terms:— 


“In reviewing the transactions of 
the by-past year, your committee feel 
great cause of thankfulness to God for 
the signal blessing bestowed by Him 
on the work in which they are engaged. 
Within the field to which their reports 
have hitherto been confined, there never 
was more ground for sanguine hope ; 
and new departments of usefulness 
have been opened to them—of which 
they trust that, under your direction, 
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they may be enabled most profitably 
to avail themselves.” 


The conclusion also, though not pre- 
senting an income of the same gigantic 
amount as the old missionary institu- 
tions of the South can lay before us, 
is yet of a very respectable appear- 
auce :— 


** Amount of receipts 
for the whole of last 
year, that is, from 
3ist July 1834, to 
3ist July 1835 

Ditto, ditto, from 31st 
July, 1835, to 24th 
May, 1836, as above 4,548 17 74 


£2,556 8 0 


‘* Being an increase, at 
this date, above the 
whole of last year, of £1,992 9 74 


“ Tt may be proper to observe, that, 
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in the above sum of 4,548/., received 
since the 3Ist July last, are included 
some very munificent contributions, 
which cannot be regarded as a part of 
the regular income, such as donations 
from two members of St. Stephen’s 
church, one of 200/., and another of 
300/. It is also to be remembered, 
that, of the above sum, more than 
1,200/. was collected by Dr. Duff, in 
the course of his tour through the 
North and West.of Scotland. But, on 
the other hand, there is ground to be- 
lieve that the effect of Dr. Duff’s visits 
will be to secure permanently larger and 
more regular contributions than hereto- 
fore. Indeed, from the communications 
which the committee have received from 
all parts of Scotland, as well as from 
the Scotch churches in England, and 
especially in London, where collections 
have been made, during the past year, 
to the amount of nearly 500/., it cannot 
be doubted that the friends of the cause 
feel themselves pledged, not only to 
maintain in their present efficiency, but 
to extend the various missions now 
under the superintendence of the Ge- 
neral Assembly.” 


Let us feel thankful to our God for 
the past, and hopeful and determined 
to exert ourselves for the future, 

In the Appendix are many extracts 
from evidence demonstrative of the 
excellence and efficiency of the mission. 
There are two striking essays read be- 
fore the Bishop of Calcutta and other 
visitors to the institution under Mr. 
Mackay. With the essay on Atheism 
we conclude our remarks. It is from 
the pen of a Hindoo convert :— 


*© ON ATHEISM.—BY KHETUR MOHUN 
CHATERJIA, 


“ Atheism means a disbelief in the 
being of a God. The subject is, there- 
fore, of universal interest, and has a 
high claim to earnest examination. For, 
without a God in this world, man is a 
degraded and wretched being. It is 
religion which exalts human nature; 
and the first truth in religion teaches 
us that God is. 

“¢ There is not a single spot in this 
world where we cannot tnd ample 
materials for confirming this truth ; 
for the creation loudly declares the 
existence of the Creator. 

“« Mankind generally, in every age, 
and in every part of the world, have 
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believed that there is a God, because 
they are accustomed to see every day 
that not the least thing can be got 
without labour. Yet the formation of 
the meanest insect is beyond the com- 
prehension of man; and the formation 
of man himself is much more incom- 

rehensible than that of an insect. 

ow then was man made? We may 
naturally reply, that he sprung from 
his parents; but, as population con- 
stantly increases, by going back we 
shall come to the first man ; and again 
we ask the same question—By whom 
was he made? The atheist says, that 
he was formed out of the earth by 
chance, which involves an evident ab- 
surdity ; and therefore we must ac- 
knowledge a being who possesses all 
power, and exists from eternity to 
eternity. 

“ Thus the belief of a God does not 
rest upon tradition or hypothesis ; but 
it is stamped upon our minds by the 
appearance of the world, and the form- 
ation of man and other visible crea- 
tures. 

“ There is a spirit within us which 
teaches us to inquire about all things 
that we see; sometimes from seeing 
the effects we inquire into the cause, 
and sometimes, from the cause, we 
inquire into its effects. Now we see 
the world as an effect, and we wish to 
know the cause of it. Some are of 
opinion that the world has existed from 
eternity; others maintain the doctrine 
of chance, or that chance was the author 
of all; and others, that matter in mo- 
tion is sufficient to account for every- 
thing we see. 

‘* Now, in the first place, let us turn 
our attention to the eternity of the 
world. 

** The traditions and early histories 
of all nations oppose this doctrine : 
because, although every nation under 
the sun pretends to be ancient, none 
dreams of eternity. But if we admit 
the eternity of the world, we must 
admit also that the whole system is 
eternal. But if all be eternal, then we 
have ground to imagine that every part 
is so. But how can we think that 
mankind has existed from eternity? I 
cannot imagine that I bring myself 
into existence ; my parents were not 
their own creators; and though I go 
back as far as the wings of imagination 
can bear me, still I am unable to find 
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a cause (apart from God) for the ex- 
istence of those from whom I proceed. 
Besides, the argument from population 
entitles me legitimately to conclude, 
that mankind have not existed through 
the whole of eternity ; and as one part 
is certainly not eternal, we have no 
ground to say that the world itself is 
so. Geological arguments also have 
been brought forward by able defenders 
of the true doctrine, to prove the 
falsity of the atheistical theory. These 
shew that the world is not eternal. 
Now to talk, as some have talked, that 
nature has created all things, is absurd 
in the extreme. What do wemean by 
the word nature? It means the order of 
things which has been established ; 
except sometimes, when we use it for 
the Author of nature. 

“‘ But to speak of a creator to the 
exclusion of an intelligent agent is a 
mere fallacy, for the term ‘nature’ it- 
self implies an order or law, and a 
law cannot be an agent; a law is 
formed by the exercise of mind, and 
without the agent the law is vothing ; 
and so nature without the agency of 
God is a nonentity. 

“‘ Let us next treat of chance. In 
the first place, what is chance? In 
common discourse, the word expresses 
a want of intention; when we say that 
such a thing happened by chance, we 
mean that it was done without inten- 
tion. But the chance-philosophers use 
the word instead of that intelligent 
Being by whose design we think the 
world is created. I am ata loss to 
think how chance can have produced a 
man or a tree; and if chance has pro- 
duced all things that we see and hear, 
why do we not see such occurrences 
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now? Shall we say any more, then, 
that chance is the author of all? No, 
not even in our dreams. 

“* Next, can matter in motion have 
roduced this world, with all its laws? 
otion is not an inherent quality of 

matter, but is produced by applying 
some force to it; and if so, whence 
comes this force ? 

‘¢ Lastly, some persons say, that we 
cannot discover design in the creation. 

“ The arguments against this are 
irresistible ; because we have only to 
look around us, and examine the laws 
of nature, and the constitution of the 
human frame, and then see whether we 
can find any design in them or not. I 
shall select, for instance the human eye: 
its formation undoubtedly shews a de- 
signing cause, for after a serious ex- 
amination of the formation and adapt- 
ation of the human eye, is it possible 
for any man to deny a designing cause ? 
The achromatic telescope is known to 
resemble the eye; and Mr. Dollond, 
who was the inventor of it, acknow- 
ledges that the structure of the human 
eye was his guide: no man can say 
that there is no design manifested in 
this instrument; and, if so, how can 
any man say that there is no design 
manifested in the human eye? Shall 
we say that Dollond was a designing 
and contriving being, and yet deny 
that the Author of the human eye, 
whose work was the model of the 
achromatic telescope, is a designing 
and intelligent being ? 

“¢ After all, we must heartily join 
with the Psalmist, who says, ‘The 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.’ ” 





THE 


Tue thunder-storm of Tuesday-week 
raged over the isle of Arran with fright- 


ful fury. Mr. Todd, the extensive 
sheep grazier of Buirican, at the south 
end of the island, had sent out four of 
his shepherds early in the morning to 
collect some sheep preparatory to shear- 
ing. Three of them kept together, 
but were unable to collect the sheep 
from the severity of the storm ; and the 
lightning being awfully alarming they 
Avcust, 1836. 


LATE THUNDER 


STORM. 


returned home. The fourth, named 
James Welsh, a native of Peebles, was 
up on the Gleuree hills, endeavouring 
to bring down some sheep. He had 
not arrived at the house between nine 
and ten o'clock as was expected, and 
consequently anxiety was felt for his 
safety. Parties of the servants were 
despatched in search of him, and about 
one o'clock his lifeless body was found 
by his fellow-herdsmen lying stretched 
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among the heather, His death was the 
circumstance of a moment. He lay 
on his back, his left hand remained in 
his pocket, and his plaid was wrapt on 
his shoulders. 

When first discovered, his faithful 
dog was crouched beside him, busily 


Thunder-storm. 





engaged in licking his fee and alter- 
nately scraping his body with his foot, 
as if anxious to awaken him; and it 
was a considerable time ere the generous 
animal would allow his master to be 
approached. — Scortish GUARDIAN, 


July 15, 1836. 


The sheep are wandering far and wide, 
All careless of the accustomed fold ; 
Thy faithful dog is by thy side, 
And looks for orders, as of old. 
The storm is hushed; the furious winds are laid ; 
Arise, and round thee bind thy highland plaid. 


*< Wilt thou not speak, my master dear? 
Is thine attachment reft from me ? 
Can I not hear that whistle clear 
Which called me swiftly to thy knee ? 
The storm is hushed ; the furious winds are laid ; 
Arise, and round thee wrap thy highland plaid. 


The Sabbath bells begin to ring, 
And crowds to Zion’s gates repair : 
: My master, come, and praises sing, 
And join thy heart in holy prayer. 
The storm is hushed ; the furious winds are laid ; 
Arise, and round thee bind thy highland plaid. 


But if thou lov’st, on lonely hill, 
Yet longer to indulge in sleep ; 
I’ll be thy faithful sentinel, 
And constant watch I’ll o’er thee keep. 
Though hushed the storm, and furious winds are laid, 
I'll round thee closer wrap thy highland plaid.” 





Scottish tutelligeuce. 


ereneernneerere 


Tue University or Scorianp BIL. 
has continued, during the month, to 
exercise a large portion of the attention 
of our northern Kiends. Its character 
and tendency has been ably opened up 
and displayed to public notice by the 
meetings and proceedings of presby- 
teries, synods, and other public bodies, 
and the commission of the venerable 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
at all of which, resolutions have been 
passed expressive of great dissatis- 
faction with the measure, and petitions 
to both houses of parliament against 
the bill prepared and agreed to. We 
subjoin a few extracts from the bill, to 
shew its character, and from some of 
the speeches, as descriptive of its ten- 
dency, in the opinion of some of the 
wisest and best of our countrymen. 


“vir, And be it enacted, that it 
shall be lawful and competent for any 
principal, patron, or professor, in any 
of the said universities, or for any per- 
son having any right or interest in the 
affairs thereof, or for any graduate, 
student, office-bearer, or other person 
connected therewith, to appeal to such 
court of review against any decision, 
deliverance, or regulation, made or 
pronounced by the Senatus Academi- 
cus, or rectorial court of such univer- 
sity, or by any other court, body, or 
person possessing or claiming to pos- 
sess any jurisdiction, control, or au- 
thority, in regard to the regulation, 
discipline, property, and administration 
of, in, or coucerning such university. 

“vii. And be it enacted, that it 
shall be lawful for such boards of visi- 
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tors respectively, having regard to the 
reports of the said commissions of visi- 
tation, to make such regulations in re- 
lation to the government, discipline, 
and system of education in the univer- 
sities to which they shall be so ap- 
pointed, and to the management and 
distribution of the property and funds 
thereof, as they shall think most con- 
ducive to the improvement of education 
in such universities, and to the bene- 
ficial administration of the affairs of the 
same ; and such boards shall have all 
the powers which, by law, belong to 
his Majesty, for or in relation to the 
visitation of universities in Scotland : 
provided always, that no member of 
any such board of visitors shall be en- 
titled to vote in any matter in which he 
shall have any personal or patrimonial 
interest. 

‘x. And be it enacted, that it shall 
be lawful for such boards of visitors 
respectively to make such regulations 
regarding the abolition of professorships 
within the universities to which they 
shall be appointed, or to the institution 
of new professorships therein, and also 
regarding the endowment of professor- 
ships instituted, or to be instituted, in 
a universities, out of the funds of 
the same, as shall appear calculated to 
promote the prosperity and success of 
such university, and the interests of 
science and learning.” 

Presbytery oF EpinpurGu.—Dr. 
Mure, in presenting the report of the 
committee, in the course of his elo- 
quent and powerful address, remarked 
— “No doubt an allusion to the act 
of 1690 is made in the preamble of 
the present bill; but this to me is ex- 
ceedingly surprising. The act of 1690 
clearly defines its object, which is the 
promotion of religion and literature. 
For this end, it proposes to remove all 
professors who are insufficient as to 
literature, and unsound as to theology ; 
and describes and defends the sacred 
truths of the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as these are asserted and main- 
tained in the standards of the Church 
of Scotland; and with great candour 
gives the names of the individuals ap- 
pointed to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the act, names which afford 
a sufficient guarantee that the interests 
of religion would be respected, and the 
salutary connexion between the church 
and universities maintained. Now, that 


a bill in which no allusion is made to 
the sacred interests of the gospel of 
Christ ; a bill in which no allusion is 
made to the salutary connexion between 
the church and the colleges ; a bill in 
which no names of those who are to 
carry forward its provisions are men- 
tioned, leaving the door open for papists 
as well as protestants—for Jews and 
infidels as well as Christians, to form 
its agency,—that such a bill should 
venture to introduce into its preamble 
an allusion to the actof 1690, does fill 
me with unbounded surprise. 
ComMIssiION OF THE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY OF THECHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
—Mr. Colquhoun, of Killermond, in 
the course of his able address, asked— 
** What is the right of the church? It 
is, that looking to the religion of Scot- 
land, it shall have a security that the 
system of education pursued at the uni- 
versities shall be such as to promote the 
religious instruction of the people. *. . 
We have the experience, in the case of 
the academy at Belfast, how a college 
may be tainted with Arianism, when 
men indifferent to religion obtain the 
appointment of the professors, and fill 
the chairs with persons like-minded 
with themselves—put in the hands of 
careless or sceptical governments the 
appointment of the professors. Give 
the government the power of appoint- 
ing boards, who shall arrange the sys- 
tem of education to suit their views, 
and I do not know what better means 
you would require to destroy the cha- 
racter of the Scottish universities, and 
bring them down at one blow to the 
Arianism of Belfast, the Socinianism of 
Geneva, or the infidelity of the German 
universities, This bill supplies such 
an instrument, for it places in the 
hands of government the appointment 
of the boards who are to regulate, and 
of the professors who are to instruct, the 
universities. If it even passes in its 
present shape, it will be the greatest 
curse ever inflicted upon Scotland.” 
From the speech of the Rev. Dr, 
Cook we extract the following :—‘‘Are 
the universities of Scotland the only 
kind of property put beyond the pro- 
tection of the law?! are their charters, 
their deeds, their conveyances of pro- 
perty, all to be taken away, when the 
king in council comes forward to.der 
mand that it shall be so? Such powers 
were never intended to be placed in 
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these boards of visitors by the commis- 
sioners, whose simple object in recom- 
mending their appointment was gra- 
dually but steadily to carry into effect 
their own suggestions. [le was well 
aware that all public property was held 
by an indefeasible right only so long as 
it was not put to an improper use ; but 
would any man tell him that the king 
could, by his visitorial power, come 
forward and say—You cannot manage 
your own property, and here are men 
who will manage it for you? If this 
principle were once admitted, it would 
lead to the confiscation of all property 
whatever. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. Michael Stewart John- 
stone, preacher of the gospel, to the 
church and parish of Minnigaff, in the 
presbytery of Wigtown, and stewartr 
of Kirkcudbright, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. John Garlies Maitland. 


The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev, Duncan Campbell to the 
church and parish of Glenlyon, in the 


presbytery of Dunkeld and shire of 
erth, vacant by the transportation of 
the Rev. David Campbell to the east 
church of the parish of Inverness. 


The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. John Laird, preacher of 
the gospel, to the church and parish of 
Inverkeilor, in the presbytery of Ar- 
broath and shire of Forfar, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Alexander Car- 
negie, late minister there. 


The presbytery of Irvine met at 
Fenwick on Weamies week, to mode- 
rate in a call to the Rev. Mr. Ferguson, 
the presentee of the Earl of Glasgow, 
when the call was agreed to without a 
dissenting voice ; and the settlement of 
the rev. gentleman is understood to 
give universal satisfaction in the parish. 


The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. James Holdare to the 
church and ish of Kingoldrum, in 
the presbytery of Meigle and county of 
Forfar, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Wn. Holdare. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton has been elected 
professor of logic in the university of 
Edinburgh, by the town council. 





Anglo-Caledonian Entelligence. 


Ir refreshes our spirit to see the noble 
zeal with which the friends of scriptural 
instruction for the young have taken up 
the cause in Liverpool. The patriotic 
and liberal-minded town council of 
that flourishing and prosperous borough 
having, in their wisdom, come to the 
conclusion that the Bible is no longer 
a suitable book forthe daily instruction 
of the children under their care, and 
have determined that henceforward the 
books sanctioned and approved by the 
Roman-catholics, &c. of Ireland con- 
tain the best lessons of instruction and 
wisdom for those who are rising in life 
to occupy their place in society, the 
clergy, much to their honour, have 
called and held a public meeting, and 
set a noble example, not only in word, 
but in deed and in trath. We have no 
room for extracts from the interesting 
details and animating speeches ‘that 
were delivered to not less than 5000 of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood. Upwards of 


40001. has already been subscribed to- 
wards the object. The following is the 
introductory paragragh of the interest- 
ing account given in the Liverpool 
Standard :— 

“On Wednesday last the friends of 
scriptural education from the unmuti- 
lated Bible were convened together by 
public advertisement, signed by most 
of the ministers of the established church 
of the town. The object of the meeting 
was to obtain subscriptions for the 
erection of schools where the Bible, 
and the Bible alone, miglit be used as 
the basis of scriptural education; a 
proceeding caused by the late decision 
of the town council to exclude the 
Bible from the corporation schools, in 
order to meet the prejudices of the 
Roman-catholics, and to substitute in 
its stead the selections and notes of the 
Irish Board of Commissioners: on 
Scriptural Education, which were en- 
tirely to supersede the Bible during 
school hours.” 
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The excitement caused in the town, 
when this determination became known, 
Was excessive ; and, in consequence, a 
preliminary meeting of the clergy of 
the established church was held, when 
it was determined to call a meeting of 
the inhabitants to obtain subscriptions 
for the erection of other schools, and 
thus frustrate the extraordinary decision 
of the council, and teach, as had here- 
tofore been the case, the scriptures to 
the scholars from the Bible alone. 

So great was the excitement that, by 
Tuesday evening, 4300 tickets were 
issued— as many as were intended 
should be—and not a ticket of admis- 
sion could be anywhere obtained. 

We shall most probably take notice 
of the subject in our next number. 


Scorrish Corporation or Lon- 
pon.—At a special court of the above 
corporation, held in their hall on the 
6th of July, for the purpose of electing 
a president in the room of the late 
much-to-be-lamented Duke of Gordon, 
the Hon. Wm. Fraser proposed his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, which 
being duly seconded by Mr. Macken- 
zie, bookbinder, Mr. Hastie, M.P., 
proposed, as an amendment, his Grace 
the Duke of Sutherland, which was 
seconded by Mr. Dallas, merchant. 
The amendment being first put, his 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland was 
elected. From his lordship’s extensive 
connexion with the nobility of England, 
who have already done much for the 
institution, and his deep interest in 
Scotland, many friends to the charity 
infer that its usefulness may be much 
increased. Of its vast importance to 
the natives of Scotland sojourning here, 
and in distress, some idea may be 
formed from the following monthly 
statement :—On the 13th July, being 
the second Wednesday in the month, 
there were 165 persons relieved at the 
hall, in sums of money from 7s. to 20s. 
each. There were twenty-eight pas- 
sages granted to individuals who were 
desirous of returning to their native 
land, but'without the means. Besides 
the relief afforded to casual applicants, 
there are seventy aged persons, natives 
of Scotland, who may have been re- 
duced to indigence by age or misfor- 
tune, admitted by ballot as annual 
pensioners at 10/. each. We give in- 
sertion to the above particulars that the 
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charity and its objects may be more 
extensively known than they are at 
present. 


At the request of several members 
of the University of Cambridge, Dr. 
Duff visited that ancient seat of learn- 
ing, when a public meeting was held, 
at which one of the masters of houses 
presided ; and in the presence of a large 
audience, composed of fellows and 
students of the different colleges and 
respectable inhabitants of Cambridge, 
Dr. Duff laid open the intellectual and 
spiritual degradation, as well as the 
peculiar claims of India, and concluded 
with an urgent appeal to the graduates 
and undergraduates of the university to 
come forth and set an example of 
personal devotedness to the British 
churches, by treading in the footsteps 
of the Rev. Henry Martyn. The em- 
phatic remarks of one of the fellows to 
a friend, on the following day, was, 
that not a few of the young men had 
been se¢ to pray, and seriously to con- 
sider, in the sight of God, what their 
duty was, as to personally engaging in 
the work of missions. That a revival 
of religion has commenced in Cam- 
bridge is undoubted. Ithas been pro- 
gressing for some years past, and, it is 
to be hoped, will continue to progress, 
till numbers become actuated by the 
spirit of the sainted Martyn. 


Portrait or tue Rev. Dr. Durr, 
the General Assembly’s Senior Mis- 
sionary at Calcutta.—It will be grati- 
fying to the friends of this distinguished 
and devoted missionary to learn, that 
an excellent full-size likeness of him 
has just been finished by Cowen, which 
we understand is meant to be en- 
graved, provided ‘sufficient encourage- 
ment be given to warrant the expense 
of such an undertaking. Having seen 
Mr. Cowen’s picture, we are enabled 
to say that a more sweet and faithful 
rendering of the original could scarcely 
be wished for. Combining, in a felici- 
tous degree, the doctor’s characteristic 
peculiarities of meekness, passion, and 
power, the artist shews you, as it were, 
the living man—grave, affectionate, and 
apostolical — with all his fervour of 
spirit beaming from an attenuated 
frame, like a sword whose keenness of 
edge has injured the scabbard that con- 
tains it. The rev. gentleman, dressed 
in his gown and bands, is represented 
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in an attitude of most impressive ear- 
nestness ; and there is also a rich ori- 
ental background, in beautiful harmony 
with the sphere of his missionary la- 
bours. Altogether, it is an effort of no 
ordinary merit. It is, indeed, highly 
calculated to sustain and extend the 
artist’s deserved reputation ; and great 
as such praise is, we must really say 
that the picture is not unworthy of the 
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eminent person who sat for it. The 
public, we understand, are invited to 
view it (gratis) at Mr. Cowen’s resi- 
dence, No. 17, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street. We are also informed that the 
same artist has just finished an equally 
successful portrait of the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, of the Scotch church, Swallow- 
street, which may be seen at the same 
time. 
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BIRTHS. 


Of Sons.—In Buccleuch-street, July 
4th, the lady of David Melville, Esq., 
Island of Berbice.—June 28th, Mrs. 
Russell, wife of Mr. Russell, cooper, 
Horse-fair-street, Leicester, making the 
twenty-second child, in eighteen years 
four months ; ten of whom are living. 
—July 9th, at Craigton, Mrs. Henry 
Dunlop.—At Inverkeithing, July 7th, 
Mrs. William Purvis.—July 7th, at 
Monteith-row, Mrs. Rose.—At Gree- 
nock, Mrs. George Oughterson.—At 
Couseyside-street, Paisley, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Guthrie.—July 17th, at George- 
street, Paisley, the wife of Mr. Matthew 
Sclater, writer.—At Bargaley, in the 
parish of Minigaff, July 4th, the lady 
of John Maxwell, Esq., brother to Sir 
Patrick Maxwell, of Springkell, Bart. 
—At the manse of Jedburgh, June 
9th, Mrs. Purves.—At Bombay, Feb. 
22nd., the lady of the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Grant.—At 9, Hill-street, Edin- 
burgh, June 24th, the lady of William 
Tennant, Esq. 

Of Daughters —At Ornockenoch, 
arish of Anwoth, July 6th, Mrs. 
Vhan.—At Sandyholm, in the parish 

of Applegarth, June 28th, the wife of 
Mr. Brown, schoolmaster.—At Loch- 
maben Manse, June 25th, Mrs. Thomas 
Majoribanks. — June 22d, Mrs. R. 
Welch, 60, Northumberland-street, 
Edinburgh.—-At Gibraltar, May 23rd, 
Mrs. Inglis, of a son and daughter.— 
At. Whitevale, July 9th, Mrs. John 
Fleming.—At Barbadoes, April 30th, 
Mrs. John Munro.—At King-street, 
Kilmarnock, July 10th, the wife of 
Robert Walker, M.D.—April 20th, on 
board the Dorothys, Mrs. Nieven, wife 
of the Rev. Robert Nieven, which sur- 


vived only a short time.—July 5th, at 
8, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Lon- 
don, the lady Jemima Wykeham Mar- 
tin.—At Peebles, July 4th, Mrs, Ca- 
meron. — At the manse of Lawers, 
Breadalbane, June 26th, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 
MARRIAGES. 


At Glenae House, July 11th, by 
Rev. Mr. Greig, of Tinwald, the Rev. 
P. Garden, A.M., to Elizabeth Stuart, 
eldest daughter of Dougald Dalzell, 
Esq., of Glenae.—July 4th, by Rev. 
Dr. Duncan, Mr. Joseph Grierson, to 
Mary Ann, third daughter of Mr. Ro- 
bert Crosbie, Queensberry-street. — 
June 28th, at Merton College Chapel, 
Oxford, by Rev. L. E. Judge, M. A., 
Mr. James Kirkpatrick, to Miss Janet 
Smith, both of the same place.—At 
Whitriggs, June 28th, by Rev. Mr. 
Wright, of Hutton, Mr. William Jar- 
dine, Greenhill, to Mary, second daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Thomas Rae, Whit- 
riggs.—At Landside, Caithness, June 
24th, by Rev. Finlay Cook, of Reay, 
John Armstrong Wright, M.D., Lock- 
wood, Huddersfield, to Elizabeth Wil- 
kinson, daughter of John Paterson, 
Esq., of Landside.— June 29th, at 
Logie Manse, Stirlingshire, by Rev. 
William Robertson, Sir John Hay, 
Bart., of Park, to Sarah Beresford, 
youngest daughter of the late John 
Cossins, Esq., of Weymouth.—June 
16th, at St. James’s church, London, 
Alexander Trotter, Esq., third son of 
Alexander Trotter, Esq., of Dreghorn, 
to Jaqueline, third daughter of the 
Rev. W. Otter, Principal of King’s 
College.—June 16th, at Frankfort on 
the Maine, Lionel de Rothschild, Esq., 
eldest son of N. M. de Rothschild, 
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Esq., to Miss Charlotte de Rothschild, 
daughter of Baron Charles de Roths- 
child, of Frankfort on the Maine.— 
May 26th, at Paris, Lord Stafford, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Caton, 
Esq.—At Edinburgh, July 16th, Cap- 
tain Charles Wahab, H.E.I.C.’sS., to 
Janet, second daughter of Duncan 
Cowan, Esq.—At Marylebone church, 
London, July 11th, James John Kin- 
loch, Esq., to Sophia, fourth daughter 
of Lieut.-Gen. Anson, G.C.B., and 
M.P.—June 25th, at 7, St. Vincent- 
street, Edinburgh, by Rev. John Bruce, 
Joseph Rampini, Esq., to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Fulton, Esq., of 
Calcutta. — At St. George’s church, 
London, June 22d, Ralph Henry, 
youngest son of William Alcock, Esq., 
of Radfort House, near Coventry, War- 
wickshire, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Alexander Ritchie, Esq., of 
Chapelshade, Dundee.—At Wooden, 
Roxburghshire, June 28th, by Rev. 
Dr. Addison, Rev. John Sym, of the 
Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, to 
Catherine Glassford, daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Munro, H.E.I.C.’sS. 
—At Edinburgh, June 30th, Andrew 
Scott, Esq., of Ettrickbank, to Jane 
Jervis, youngest daughter of the late 
Murdoch Maclaine, Esq., of Lochbuy. 
DEATHS. 

July 9th, at 64, Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh, Jane Innes, wife of the 
Rev. William Innes.—At the manse 
of Dunfermline, July 3rd, the Rey. 
Allan Maclean, minister of the first 
charge of that parish, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age.—June 31st, 
at the Duke of Dorset’s, Harley-street, 
London, the Hon. George Germain, of 
Drayton House, near Phrapston.—At 
Paris, July 2nd, Mr. George Brunton, 
editor of the “ Edinburgh Patriot.”— 
In Hertford-street, May Fair, London, 
July 5th, General William Scott.— 
At his house on Cambridge Terrace, 
July 10th, Barry O’Meara, Esq., late 
surgeon to the Emperor Napoleon.— 
July 8th, in the 59th year of his age, 
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Dr. Peter Reed, many years a teacher 
of medicine in Edinburgh.—At Port- 
bello, July 13th, Mrs. Patrick Moir 
Davidson, aged 29.—At Spott Manse, 
East Lothian, July 5th, aged 63 years, 
the Rev. Alexander Graham. — At 
Liverpool, aged 55, the Rev. David 
M‘Nicol, Wesleyan minister.—At 20, 
Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, July 10th, 
the Hon. Mrs. Rollo.—At 13, Union- 
street, Edinburgh, July 11th, William 
Gardner, Esq., writer to the signet.— 
Suddenly, at Stirling, July 2nd, John 
Dick, Esq., of Craigengell.—At Ayr, 
July 5th, John Gray Farquhar, Esq. 
of Gilmilnscroft.—At Greenock, July 
1st, Miss Marion Ewing.—At Castle- 
dykes, Dumfries, July 9th, J. M‘Adam, 
Esq., of Castledykes.—At Broughton 
Ferry, July 6th, George Taylor, M.D. 
— At Kittochside, July 8th, John 
Graham, Esq., of Kittochside.— At 
Edinburgh, July 6th, J. Charles Blair, 
Esq., eldest son of William Blair, 
Esq.. of Blair.—At the manse of Elie, 
July ist, Agnes, daughter of the Rev. 
G. Milligan. — At Lauriston-place, 
Edinburgh, June 22nd, Mary rating 
wife of William M‘Lellan, Esq., of 
High Kelton.—At Natchitoches, on his 
way from New Orleans to the Red 
River, William Grant Broadfoot, Esq. 
—At Meadow Lodge, near Edinburgh, 
June 26th, William Sanderson, Esq., 
writer to the signet.—At Pisa, June 
14th, Alexander Mitchell, Esq., of 
Rose-street, Garnet-hill.—At Dundee, 
June 23rd, the Rev. Alexander Peters, 
D.D., minister of St. John’s parish, 
Dundee. — In Hertford-street, May 
Fair, June 22nd, aged 46, Colonel 
Mackinnon, of the Coldstream Guards. 
—June 31st, at his seat near Salisbury, 
Earl Nelson, aged 49.—At Melville 
Hospital, Chatham, June 30th, John 
Frankland, son of Dr. Richardson, in 
his third year.—At Airth Castle, July 
ist, Thomas Graham Stirling, Esq., of 
Airth and Strowan,—At Glasgow, July 
5th, Duncan Kennedy, Esq., late ae- 
countant in Glasgow. 
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We greet our readers well. We are sure that before they have reached the con- 
cluding leaf of the ‘ Thistle,” on which is inscribed our monthly envoy, they 
will have determined to recommend the periodical henceforth to every friend 
whose profit and gratification they would promote. Our present number is un- 
usually varied and interesting ; it has articles on many subjects, meditated in 
many moods, and expressed in as many styles. There is something fitted to 
profit, something to please, and not a little to do both; but some people are in- 
accessible to pleasure ; or, at least, if so, they have not the happy knack of ex. 
pressing it. “Too much of the church and universities,” growls one; ‘Too 
little fighting: on the church controversy,” says a second ; “ Enough already on 
both,” say we, ‘‘ and neither, therefore, the ministerial idol—a ‘ surplus,’ nor the 
ministerial antipathy—‘ a deficiency.’ ” 

We can assure ** M.” that the allusion in our last envoy to the “ moveable 
characteristics of the clerical portion of our countrymen in these parts,” was a 
piece of mere pleasant raillery, with no personal aim or object in the world, and 
most assuredly with no reference to a minister who would not, we are thoroughly 
convinced, leave one charge for another without reasons well weighed and fer- 
vently prayed over, and ultimately felt to be satisfactory to his own mind. But 
we do not fancy the mental furniture of those men to be rightly (pro isto tempore) 
ordered, who are ever and anon picking holes and peeping through them at 
objects we never in our philosophy did dream of. Do we not sometimes forget, 
that to construe ging | is as much a part of Christianity as to write favour- 
ably? For our part, we think charity as needful as a lotion for the eye that reads, 
as it is for the pen that writes. 

We grieve to learn that the famine in the isles of Scotland, Skye especially, 
is still very pressing. We see Glasgow in the foremost rank of contributors ; 
to London we say, “ Go thou, and do likewise.” 

The Duke of Sutherland was elected Governor of the Scottish Hospital, in the 
room of his Grace the Duke of Gordon, now gathered to his fathers. The Duke 
of Buccleuch was expected to be chosen ; but a full attendance of the supporters 
of Sutherland, and a thin gathering of those of Buccleuch, disappointed such 
expectations. We do hope, and are disposed to believe, that politics and party— 
the bane of all charitable institutions—had nothing to do in this decision. We 
should have preferred the Duke of Buccleuch, on the simple ground that his 
Grace is a Scotsman by birth, and the most beloved of the lairds of the north. 

The Rev. R. McGhee made a sad mistake when he used the pseudo-encyclical 
letter of Pope Gregory XVI. as an authentic and genuine document, at the 
protestant meeting at Exeter Hall. We are too well acquainted with the con- 
duct of popish priests to be ignorant of the good account to which they will turn 
this unhappy misapprehension. IIlogically enough, but violently enough, they 
will declaim at public meetings that Dens and the encyclical letter belong to the 
same class. McGhee has not added to his influence and character by the last 
meeting. He forsook his natural manner, which is always serious and impres- 
sive, and tried a style in which he fails. 

We did not like to see several clergymen concerned in challenging Dan 
O’Connell ; he is surely beneath them. The Protestant Association had better 
let politics alone, and take the line of the older institution—the Reformation 
Society—which seeks, by spiritual weapons, to save souls, to promote truth, and 
to glorify God. We are sick of politics. We dare say the M.P.’s who are 
escaping from the smoke heartily join with us. 

«« Scottish Tourist” —“ Picturesque Scenery” —Rutherford’s exquisite“ Letters,” 
Mr. Thomson’s new edition, are all on the stocks. 

A letter from “‘ A Member of the Scotch Church in London” will appear in 
our next, 

Anecdotes respecting an excellent, but eccentric, clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberdeen, will occasionally appear in succeeding numbers of the 
“ Thistle.” 

The promised Sketches of our Scottish Martyrs and ancient Ministers will be 
most welcome, 











